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PREFACE 


Since M. Puech proposed the question of the indebtedness of 
patristic eloquence to the contemporary sophistic in the Revue 
de synthése historique for June 1901, three dissertations have 
been published bearing directly on phases of that ample 
problem. M. Méridier has studied the influence of the Second 
Sophistic upon St. Gregory of Nyssa; Guignet has studied 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus in his contacts with the contemporary 
rhetoric; Father Ameringer, out of the vast bulk of St. John 
Chrysostom, has traced the sophistic influence on the style of 
the panegyrical sermons of that orator. The following study aims 
to furnish such a paragraph in answer to M. Puech’s question 
as will result from a careful study of the style of the 46 ser- 
mons of St. Basil that are found in the Benedictine edition. 

My study differs from theirs, however, in method, and to a 
slight degree in purpose. They have devoted their efforts largely 
towards establishing the fact of sophistic influence in their 
respective orators. I have been concerned more with the extent 
of that influence on St. Basil. It is true that the extent of 
influence is inextricably bound up with the fact of influence, 
but, had the extent of influence been their chief concern, they 
probably would have used a method differing somewhat from 
that which obtains among them. However this may be, my 
method is different. It is an attempt to make use of something 
declared by them to be highly desirable but not practicable 
in such studies, i. e. statistics. 

Guignet gives the case against the use of statistics.1 He 
objects to them because of the uncertain state of the patristic 
texts. Even if the present state of the text of Basil should 
finally call for radical changes, which the work of Bessiéres 2 


1 12, 

2 Abbé J. Bessiéres, La Tradition manuscrite de la correspondance de 
Saint Basile. The Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. XXI, 1919 (Several 
installments, beginning No. 81, 1). 
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and Deferrari® does not indicate, the variant statistics would 
not change the conclusions in this study because of the very 
pronounced tendencies which the statistics gathered from the 
present text reveal. Further on in his study Guignet ‘ protests 
the futility of statistics in determining sophistic influence in 
the comparison. The same objection, if valid, applies to the 
metaphor as well. It is worth considering therefore at some 
length. Guignet’s objection may be stated somewhat as follows. 
The mere total of the comparisons will indicate the extent of 
profuseness in the use of the figure, and profuseness is a 
sophistic eccentricity. But such a total will not indicate 
precisely the sophistic profuseness, not necessarily the profuseness 
due to the sophistic manner of the times. The Fathers of the 
Fourth Century realized and acknowledged the utility of the 
comparison for illuminating the obscure.’ There will thus be 
much in such a total (how much is indeterminable) to be 
attributed to Christian inspiration, and not to the sophistic. 
Thus far Guignet. I do not think that Guignet’s objection is a 
valid one here. The studies which he himself has made, together 
with those of M. Méridier and Father Ameringer,® show that 
most of the comparisons of the two Gregories and Chrysostom 
“may be reduced to a limited number of stereotyped forms, 
slightly modified to suit the occasion”? and that these stereo- 
typed forms are characteristic of the sophists. The indefinite 
results alleged against a mere count may therefore be remedied 
by carefully classifying all the sophistic figures found under 
their proper heads. A comparison of the totals of the sophistic 
and non-sophistic categories will show us how often St. Basil 
resorted to genuinely sophistic categories. In any case, whether 
the disciple of the sophists or the Christian preacher and 
expounder is the dominating personality in these results 
interferes not at all with the value of the results themselves. If 
sophistic display is the leading motive that called forth a given 





3 St. Basil’s Letters, Vol. I, Loeb Classical Library. 

4 159. 

5 Cf. P. G. Gregory of Nyssa 45, 345A; 352 A; 585 D: Chrysostom 56, 
165; 32; 57, 199. 

6 Cf. Méridier, 117; Guignet, 161; Ameringer, 69. 

7 Ameringer, 69. 
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comparison, then St. Basil is revealing his sophistic training. If 
the preacher’s anxiety to clarify his point is the leading motive, 
then again St. Basil reveals himself the pupil of the sophists, 
employing familiar pagan devices to an anti-pagan purpose. 

Besides the evident value of statistics there is another 
consideration which makes their use really necessary in a 
study of this kind. The very strength of some sophistic figures 
impresses the mind of the reader so deeply that he is blinded 
to their possible infrequency, and the relative frequency of a 
given figure is always an index of sophistic influence, if the 
character of the figure is valued aright. It has been my 
purpose therefore to consider the manner of the figures found 
in St. Basil’s sermons and the frequency of each figure, dividing 
the statistics on a figure into appropriate groups where its 
nature seemed to demand it. From these two view-points, 
equally important in a study of the Second Sophistic, I have 
constructed my conclusions. 

In gathering statistics much circumspection has been necessary. 
As has been said above, the nature of each figure had to be 
taken into account. Three examples of arsis and thesis and 
three examples of prosopopoiia, for instance, are not equivalents 
in rhetorical value. Arsis is capable of many repetitions 
without becoming obtrusive, while prosopopoiia need recur 
only a very few times to become a very marked element of 
style. Figures also differ in the readiness with which they 
may be recognized as such. Arsis and thesis and rhetorical 
questions, for instance, have only to be seen to be justly 
accounted figures. In the Figures of Sound, however, much 
care is needed. In a language so highly inflected as the Greek, 
rhetorical design must be very obvious before one is justified 
in calling what appears to be a figure of sound truly such. 
To a lesser extent antithesis must be closely examined because 
of the antithetical bent of the Greek language. Metaphors 
too present some difficulties because of our meagre lexico- 
graphical knowledge of Fourth Century Greek: Because of 
the problem raised by these three figures it is sometimes said 
that rhetorical design must be evident in every apparent 
figure and that therefore the whole process of gathering . 
figures is a purely, or highly, subjective one. To this I do not 
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agree. Such a view rests upon a misconception of the nature 
of the Sophistic. The Second Sophistic in its rhetorical aspect 
is not one phase of the rhetoric of the Empire. Contrariwise 
it includes all the rhetoric of its day. The term describes an 
epoch in the history of rhetoric, when narrowed to its rhetorical 
meaning. It includes the present and all of the past that has 
come down to it. Outside of the figures mentioned above, then, 
rhetorical design need not be established in every case. The 
form of the figure St. Basil derived from contemporary rhetoric 
and its heritage, regardless of any conscious purpose on his part. 

In this study, under Figures of Parallelism, names are 
employed not found in the progymnasmata or elsewhere. 
St. Basil’s alleged lack of preparation and its possible effect 
on the Figures of Parallelism have led me into these distinctions, 
These distinctions the results have justified I believe. 

Many figures included in this study go back to the Atheni- 
an law-courts. At the outset of this investigation it was 
thought worth while to keep in mind all the figures of rhetoric, 
so far as might be, even the unimportant. This seemed only 
consistent with the essential connection of the Sophistic with 
earlier epochs of rhetoric, There thus would be revealed any 
little rhetorical mannerism that Basil might possess, liable to 
be ignored in the exclusive consideration of the more usual 
figures. While the results in this small province have yielded 
little in proportion to the attention given it, while the results 
are almost negative in figures associated with the law-courts, 
yet this much is not without value as illustrating what Basil 
did not do, or what unusual device he sometimes used. Thus 
am I enabled to present his art more nicely and more completely 
than would otherwise be possible. 

Despite the uncertainties that may be due to the state of 
the text, to the exigencies of prose-rhythm, to personal 
predilection, I thought that scrupulous care would give an 
approximation in statistics which, coupled with a study of the 
manner of development of the figures themselves, would be 
decidedly worth while. In this I do not feel disappointed. 
Despite the lack of data on other orators and sophists of 
the time precise enough to allow for detailed comparisons, I 
have been able, by constant reviews of the text and by the 
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aid of general conclusions on other orators and sophists, to 
come to very definite conclusions on St. Basil’s use of most of the 
figures and, consequently, on the extent of influence exercised by 
pagan rhetoric on his homiletical style. These statistics are so 
pronounced in their testimony that even with a less detailed 
knowledge of the period than is actually available, I could 
arrive at positive conclusions. 

Sophistic dialectic has not been treated in this study. 
Dialectic borders too dangerously on theological studies for a 
thorough study here, and the superficial account that I could 
give would be inconsistent with the character and purpose 
of this dissertation. Although many evidences of sophistic 
dialectic appear in the sermons, especially in the comparisons, 
so difficult a subject is here left to the thorough treatment 
of a special monograph. The question of prose-rhythm is so 
unsatisfactory and so extensive that rhythmical clausulae are 
also excluded. 

To explain fully the Second Sophistic I have prefixed 
some account of its precursors. All the material used in 
the first chapter of this dissertation and much in the second 
chapter is familiar to students of rhetoric. An explanation 
of the Second Sophistic in English, however, seems highly 
desireable and such a narrative must necessarily include 
some account of the Sophistic’s precursors. Besides if an 
historical account always explains a movement, this is all the 
more true in the case of the Second Sophistic and its disciples, 
because of its attempt on its Attic side to cling exclusively 
to the traditions of the past. Moreover, my account of the 
development of rhetoric has led me to a definition of the 
Second Sophistic historically considered—a definition not 
given heretofore. 

The Benedictine text has been used. Migne is a very poor 
reprint of the Benedictine and contains many errors. 

The author wishes to express his gratitude to Dr. Roy 
Joseph Deferrari, Chairman of the Greek and Latin Departments 
at the Catholic University of America, who suggested the 
subject and directed its development. Thanks are also due 
to Dr. Romanus Butin 8. M. of the Catholic University for 
several valuable suggestions. 


BASIL 


330 circa. Born in Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
apparently. [Tillemont, 9,628; Maran1, 2; 
Allard in Dictionnaire de Theologie Ca- 
tholique, art. “Basile” conclude that 329 
ig the year. Batiffol, 292, defends 331]. 
Studies in Neo-Caesarea under his father, 
in Caesarea in Cappadocia, and in Con- 
stantinople. 


351 circa. Goes to Athens. 


356 circa. Return to Caesarea. 

357 circa. Visit to Egypt, Palestine, Meso- 
potamia. 

358 circa. First retirement to Pontus. 


360 circa. Attends Council of Constantinople. 
362 circa. Ordained priest. Nine Homilies 


on the Hexaémeron. Homilies on the 
Psalms [Bardenhewer, 3, 148-9]. 


370 Bishop of Caesarea. 


$79 January 1, Death. 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


RHETORICAL 


306 circa. Julian of Cappadocia begins lec- 
tures at Athens. 

310 circa. Himerius born. 

314 Libanius born at Antioch. 

317 Themistius born. 





334-8 Libanius student at Athens. 


337 Themistius student at Athens. 

340 Prohairesius of Caesarea succeeds Julian 
of Cappadocia at Athens. 

341 Libanius opens his school at Constan- 
tinople. 


344 circa. St. John Chrysostom born at 
Antioch. 

345 circa. Julian student at Constantinople. 

346 Libanius transfers school to Nicomedia. 


854 Libanius opens school at Antioch. 
355 Julian student at Athens Themistius 
member of Senate at Constantinople. 





357 Themistius at Rome. 


362 Himerius at Antioch. 
368 Himerius at Athens, 


388 circa. Death of Themistius. 
393 circa. Death of Libanius. 


 ———— —  ————————————— 


POLITICAL 


323 Constantine sole Emperor. 


330 Dedication of new city of Constantinople. 


337 Death of Constantine. 
840 Death of Constantine II. Constans su- 
preme in the West, 


350 Assassination of Constans. Accession of 
Magnentius. 


353 Suicide of Magnentius. Re-union of em- 
pire under Constantius. 


361 Accession of Julian. 


3863 Death of Julian. Accession of Jovian. 
364 Death ofJovian. Valentinian, emperor of 

the West. Valens, emperor of the Hast. 
365-6 Revolt of Procopius. 


375 Death of Valentinian. Gratian andValen- 
tinian II, emperors in the West. 

378 Revolt of Goths and death of Valens. 

379 Theodosius, emperor in the East. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


325 Council of Nicaea. 


335 Council of Tyre. 
336 Death of Arius. 


341 Dedication Council of Antioch. 


343 circa. Council of Sardica. 


351 Council of Sirmium. 


257 Second Declaration of Sirmium. 
359 Council of Ariminum. Council of Seleucia. 
360 Council of Constantinople. 


362 Eusebius consecrated Bishop ofCaesarea, 


367 Council of Tyana. 
370 Death of Bishop Eusebius. 


371 Modestus and Valens vs. Basil. 
372 Gregory consecrated to see of Sasima. 


381 Council of Constantinople. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Hex. 1 = Homily on Hexaémeron 1 
” 2—= ” ” ” 2 
” 3 = ” ” ” 3 
” 4 = n ” ” 4 
” 5= ” ” ” 5 
” 6= ” ” ” 6 
” 7= ” ” ” AI 
” 8 == ” ” ” 8 
” I= ” ” ” 9 

1 ef oon bata 5 Psalm 1 

” = ” ” ” 7 
” 14— ” ” ” 14 
” 28 = ” ” ” 28 
7) 29 — ” ” ” 29 
” 32 = ” ” ” 32 
” 33 = ” ” ” 33 
” 44 == ” ” ” 44. 
” 45 = ” ” ” 45 
” 48 —= ” ” ” 48 
” 59 = ” ” ” 59 
” 61 = ” ” ” 61 
” 114 — ” ” ” 114 


De Grat. Act. Homily De Gratiarum Actione. 

In Fam. et Siccit.— Homily In Famen et Siccitatem. 

Deus non est auct.— Homily Deus non est Auctor Malorum. 

Advers. Iratos = Homily Adversus Iratos. 

In Princip. Proverb. = Homily In Principio Proverbiorum. 

In Sanct. Baptisma = Homily In Sanctum Baptisma. 

In Princip. erat V.= Homily In Principio erat Verbum. 

Quod Mundanis. = Homily Quod Mundanis non Adhaerendum sit. 

Contra Sabellianos = Homily Contra Sabellianos, et Arium et Anomoeos. 
The number in parenthesis after the name of each sermon in the statistical 

tables refers to the number of lines occupied by the sermon in the Bene- 

dictine edition. 








CHAPTER I 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF GREEK RHETORIC! 


In iambic and elegiac poetry the reflective mind of Hellas 
first found extended literary expression. The passage from 
poetry to literary prose largely paralleled the progress of 
reflection. The fragments of the old philosophers, chrono- 
logically considered, show a long hesitation in abandoning the 
more familiar medium, poetry, for the more congenial medium, 
prose. In the field of narration was a like reluctance. From 
poetic legend to prose legend, from prose legend to historio- 
graphy, from historiography to history might be three chapters 
in an account of the advance of criticism. Narrative was 
passing from historiography to history, philosophy was already 
deep in a metaphysical conflict before oratory, as an art, began 
to develop among the Greeks. Eloquence abounded in the 
Homeric poems—of a kind unsystematic, and the property of 
of the gifted few. Natural eloquence was the weapon of talented 
demagogues in the early democracies, but oratory, known and 
studied as an art, and not merely admired as the offspring of 
natural fire and fluency, came to life in Greece only after the 
Persian Wars in a movement which may be called, on analogy 
with its descendant, the “First Sophistic.” 

This name may be applied to the whole of that curious in- 
tellectual revolution which profoundly influenced all intelligent 
Athenians living around 450 B.C. Its beginnings are bound 
up in the current problems of philosophy. Its opportunity is 
found in contemporary society and politics. Originally it 
includes all branches of knowledge—is a popular exposition 
of contemporary culture—a system of studies designed to make 


1 On the subject of Greek rhetoric, cf. especially Blass, Chaignet, 


Navarre, Norden. 
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its devotees leaders in the state or at least ideal members 
of the state. In origin non-Athenian, it finds in the first city 
of the Greek world and under a democratic form of government 
conditions that make it eminently profitable as a profession 
but eminently narrow as an art. 

Prosperity came to Athens after the Persian wars; and with 
prosperity, leisure; and with leisure, a vague desire for “culture,” 
such as the Ionian Greeks of Asia had been developing since 
the Seventh century. This desire, confined not alone to Athens, 
forthwith created a class called sophists—men who proposed 
to give the people (or that part of the people who could pay 
for it) just exactly what they wanted in the way of codia. 
copia, which among the Ionians had been largely given to 
speculation, now became a practical culture. All Greece was 
weary of the metaphysical tangle in contemporary philosophy. 
The hard-headed Athenians in particular welcomed the negative 
epistemology of Protagoras with its convenient repudiation of 
all research not immediately connected with practical life. 
The comprehensiveness of this program varied with the locality, 
but in Jonian Greece dialectic was its basis, sometimes combined 
with a wide variety of erudition; sometimes, with literary and 
grammatical studies. 

In Sicily meanwhile the first methodic study of persuasive 
discourse had been developed. In 465 B.C. the tyrants 
had been expelled and many lawsuits had arisen over their 
confiscations of property. Out of this experience came a 
theory of pleading first formulated and taught by Corax and 
his pupil Tisias. Caring little for style, their instruction 
concerned itself solely with the production of plausibility in 
speech. Commercial relations and consequent commercial 
disputes brought the art of Corax to Athens sometime before 
Gorgias’ arrival in 427 B.C.? 

The practical turn which under-lay the Sophistic from the 
beginning soon centered its energies in the study of effective 
speech-making. The sophists, in responding to the desires of 
their rich and ambitious clients, found in contemporary philo- 
sophy materials suited to their purpose. Starting with the 


2 Navarre, 22. 
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tenet that all knowledge is relative, that the only reality is 
appearance, they combine with it eristic, psychology, their own 
linguistic studies, and the practiced art of Sicily to form that 
science with which the name sophistry is generally associated. 

The Sophistic, then, in the very beginning developed one 
characteristic which never left it. It was born of the desire 
of the Athenians for instruction. It was opportunistic. It 
arose to eminence on a wave of philosophical reaction. It 
emphasized oratory more than other branches of knowledge 
because the popular government and the popular will placed 
the emphasis there. It elaborated, adorned, and embellished; 
employing other sciences and arts only in so far as they 
furthered the art stamped by popular approval. Other 
movements, literary and philosophical, have been conditioned 
by the popular will; popular approval was the very life-blood 
of the Sophistic. 

In practice it was a school of scepticism, manifesting supreme 
indifference to truth, impatient of research, anxious to persuade 
above all things because in effective persuasion lay the immediate 
means to political power. Thus, from the first, the Sophistic 
was superficial. It aimed to please. It gradually pushed aside 
matter to worship form. Hence, the invention of all those 
devices that perfected and beautified eloquence; hence, further 
on in its course, that jingle of words and ideas that degraded 
it. The sensitive ear of the Greek, once indulged in the 
beauties of form, must be pampered ever after. He must 
never grow weary of ingenious display and musical combi- 
nations. Hence the progress in artificiality that marked the 
course of the Sophistic—the continuous parade of form-device 
rather than the elaboration of matter. 

Protagoras of Abdera, the first leading sophist, specialized 
on the teaching of eristic and founded Greek grammatical 
science. The Sicilian Gorgias, the second sophist to appear 
in Athens, also included subtle reasoning in his curriculum, 
but he devoted himself mainly to a beauty of expression 
attained through the conscious study of vocabulary and 
sentence-structure. Despite his Sicilian-lonic origin, he 
adopted the Attic dialect—the shrewd sophist’s infallible in- 


stinct for the trend of the times—but an Attic made from the 
1* 
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sonorous words of poets and from new words created for fine 
shades of meaning. With Gorgias Attic Oratory really begins. 
From his school flow influences that are never effaced in all 
the changes to which Greek rhetoric was subsequently subject. 

The teaching of rhetoric persisted from the Fifth century 
down. Social and political conditions of succeeding ages at 
times repressed its practical manifestation in oratory, but on 
its academic side it was always a discipline of the schools. 
The sophistic profession lasted as long as antiquity. 

The First Sophistic as a distinct literary and intellectual 
revolution may be said to end with the close of the Fifth 
Century with Gorgias, Antiphon, and their schools. By that 
time the Sophistic has become definitely rhetorical. The Fourth 
Century Sophistic is but a continuation of the Fifth Century 
tradition—the theoretical training of men for the practical 
use of oratory in the struggles of the agora. 

Of the Ten Attic Orators, Antiphon alone belongs entirely 
to the Fifth Century. Of the rest, Andocides, Lysias, Isaeus, 
and Isocrates overlap the two centuries, while Demosthenes, 
Aeschines, Hyperides, Lycurgus, and Dinarchus belong to the 
Fourth. The three types of oratory which developed in Greece 
grew to perfection in succession. Judicial oratory, cultivated 
first in Sicily, attained its highest perfection with Lysias. The 
oratory of declamation, inaugurated by Gorgias, reached its 
high mark in Isocrates. Political oratory, out of the turmoil 
of the latter Fourth century, was at its best in Demosthenes. 
It is sufficient here to call attention to the exquisite artistry 
of their work; the polished products of sophistic training, 
inborn genius, and mighty, or at least moving, subjects. Lysias 
studied in Sicily. Isocrates was probably the disciple of 
Gorgias. Under Isocrates the long periodic sentence was 
developed, and declamatory oratory looked to grand themes 
and glorious occasions for its display. He followed his master 
Gorgias in his efforts to ennoble diction, but produced a 
revolution in Greek prose by the use of the purest Attic, by 
smoothly-running rhythm, by the absolute avoidance of the 
hiatus, by substituting variety and flexibility for the stiff 
artistry of his master. 

The last Attic orator worthy of the name and the first to 


ae 
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suffer from a lack of great national subjects was Demetrius 
of Phaleron, who grew to maturity during the Macedonian 
ascendency and later flourished at Ptolemaic Alexandria. He 
was an Atticist of the purest type and a pupil of Theophrastus, 
but even these assurances did not save his art from the 
charges of slackness and effeminacy. With him Attic oratory 
came to an end. Athens lost her liberty and with her liberty, 
the only support of civil eloquence. There was no longer 
political power in the spoken word. Judicial oratory became 
a mere barrister’s trade. Political oratory was crushed under 
the ascendency of Philip and Alexander. Epideictic oratory 
went back to the schools and class-room exercises to await 
another hey-day. Rhetoric did not die. It was merely eclipsed 
for a while. 

From about 300 B.C. the decline of oratory goes hand-in- 
hand with the extinction of Attic life and liberty, and the 
darkening of purely Greek originality. What the Grecian 
language gained in territory, it lost in content. The cos- 
mopolitan thought of Alexandrian times is utterly non-Greek, 
although the Alexandrians did their best to preserve the 
Greek ideal. This period of oratorical decadence merits our 
attention, for in it are contained the elements that join the 
Second Sophistic with the First. In an ‘age devoted to artistry 
and erudition, the rhetorical tradition lives on in the schools, 
developing characteristics that explain historically features of 
later Hellenic eloquence. 

The rhetorical activity in the schools now developed a form 
of school-declamation that reveals significantly the course of 
rhetoric after the death of Alexander—the diatribe. We see 
its fore-runner in the dialogue; in those passages of Plato, 
for instance, where Socrates abandons his customary dialectic 
and introduces a feigned antagonist or a personified thing 
with whom or which he disputes. Such introductions and 
conversations are characteristic forms of the diatribe of 
Alexandrian times. The declaimer, reciting this school- 
declamation, places himself and a feigned party in place of 
two persons speaking in dialogue. With this feigned party, 


3 Cf. Protagoras, 352 ff.; Crito, 50 A ff.; Phaedo, 874A; Centiphon, fr. 131. 
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the declaimer engages in a logomachia. The diatribe of the 
schools was nothing but dialogue in the form of declamation. 
We observe here one characteristic of the Alexandrian period— 
the prosaic present harking back to a brilliant past for 
suggestion and inspiration. 

In style the diatribe was not so intimately connected with the 
glorious past. Its diction was slovenly. In it the period 
created by Isocrates was dissolved into short sentences. In the 
emptiness of the times it took to moralizing; pouncing upon 
the follies of men, reprehending them or ridiculing them. In 
this declamatory censoriousness it often hit upon a pathetic 
tone which now reminds one of comedy and now of tragedy. 
From this came the second characteristic of its style, a leaning 
towards theatrical pathos. This form of school-exercise became 
typical of declamations and blended in the later rhetorical 
schools with Asianism, an eccentric offshoot of the old-time 
rhetoric that developed in another part of the Orient after 
the breaking-up of Alexander’s empire. 

The dissolution of Alexander’s empire saw political oratory, 
the tradition of Demosthenes, crushed along with the political 
life of the Greeks; forensic oratory, the tradition of Lysias, 
pursuing a useful, quiet career in the Athenian Law-courts; 
and declamatory oratory, the tradition of Isocrates and 
Gorgias, forced back into the schools. For a while this last- 
named ventured forth in the form of epideictic and panegyric 
speeches; then it became a tradition in the schools. Its active 
practice passed from Athens to the flourishing, populous 
cities of Asia Minor, now again immensely rich in the new 
order of things. 

To appreciate thoroughly that literary movement in history 
called “Asianism,” it is necessary, first of all, to recall 
characteristics of the peoples of Asia Minor; for eloquence is 
an immediate expression of the national character. Aristotle 
traced the non-serious character of Sicilian diction from the 
ingenious, waggish originality of the Sicilian people. In Attic 
eloquence the moderateness and gracefulness of the Athenians 
is hypostasized. Only by reviewing the characteristics of the 
Asiatics is it possible to understand a school of eloquence so 
completely at odds with the Attic. 
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In Asia arose those orgiastic cults whose passionate music 
was at once an expression and an aggravation of Asiatic 
hollowness and effeminacy. The dithyrambic songs of Asia 
were soft and sad melodies typical of a national enervation 
deep-seated and long-established. The very prevalence of the 
soft sound “e” in the Ionian dialect of Asia is sometimes 
called an index of the softness of the people who used it. 
Protestantism in art, superficiality, ages of luxury, intellectual 
energy, a habit of dabbling in philosophy, the mild climate of 
the Eastern Aegean conspired to produce a softness and 
hollow pathos in Asiatic character that was re-echoed in 
Asiatic eloquence. 

An Ionian from Sicily, Gorgias, had first ‘iahanel nature 
by fashion. Now Ionians from Asia Minor took a further 
step along the same path. They neglected the strict laws of 
rhetorical rexvj and, in place of the regularity hitherto existing, 
substituted personal choice. But with all its individualism 
Asiatic eloquence falls readily enough into two classes of 
style, corresponding to the two sides of the Asiatic character:— 
its effeminacy and wantonness are revealed in the sensuality 
and voluptuousness of a style whose chief characteristics are 
elegant short sentences and soft rhymes; its emptiness, its 
tendency to inflation, stand out in the pompousness of the 
other style. Although both these styles appear with the 
beginnings of Asianism, the elegant style is more pronounced 
in the man who is generally known as the “archegetes” of 
Asianism, Hegesias of Magnesia. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus! dates Asianism from the death 
of Alexander the Great. Hegesias was flourishing not long 
after this event. The elegant style, as represented by Hegesias, 
contained the following innovations:— 

1, The long, flowmg period of Isocrates and Demosthenes 
was abolished. Short, choppy sentences were substituted. 
This feature became an important factor in the history of 
style. 

2. These short sentences were so constructed that every 
sentence had a marked cadence, oft-times of a lascivious 


4 De Antiquis Oratoribus 1 ff. 
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character. Hegesias was over-fond of the ditrochaeus (~~ —v) 
at the end of the sentence. In order to attain the desired 
rhythm, the Asiatics did not scruple to employ expletives and 
to use word-arrangements unwarranted from any standpoint, 
linguistic or practical. These rhythmical speeches, recited in 
a modulated voice, frequently took on the regularity of a chant. 

3. The phraseology in every case put a premium on the 
exceptional. Meaningless metaphors and insipid circumlocutions 
abounded. 7 kar’ ovpavdy pepis, for instance, was used for simple 
ovpavés. Verbal witticisms found frequent employment. Hegesias 
made the Olynthians, on the occasion of the destruction of 
their city, say; “dvoya karehdBopev réAw katadurdvres’ and Alexander, 
at the destruction of Thebes: “rdv yap péyota povicavta térov 
adwvov % cuppopa memoinke.” 

These eccentric characteristics indicate from what elements 
of the old heritage Asianism drew. The short, equi-syllabled, 
carefully-measured, strongly-rhythmed sentences; the verbal 
witticisms readily assuming an antithetical form; the highly 
poetic words; the audacious metaphors—all are found earlier 
in Gorgias and his comrades. 

The Second Asiatic style is thus described by Cicero: 
“aliud genus est non tam sententiis frequentatum quam verbis 
volucre atque incitatum, quali est nunc Asia tota, nec flumine 
solum orationis sed etiam exornato et facto genere verborum; 
in quo fuit Aeschylus Gnidius et meus aequalis Milesius 
Aeschines, in eis erat admirabilis orationis cursus, ornata 
sententiarum concinnitas non erat.” This pompous output of 
rhetorical agility has been described as a dithyramb in prose’, 
a strange, ranting kind of grandiosity which finds expression 
in a lofty style and yet withal is not outspoken. Specimens 
of this style8 teem with words highly poetic or newly constructed; 
the hiatus is avoided with a severity that tries to outdo Iso- 
crates; the position of the words is completely at the mercy 
of the rhythm. 


5 Cf. Cicero, Brutus 286; Dionysius, De Compositione Verborum, 
Chapter XVIII. 

6 Brutus, 325. 

7 Norden J, 145. 

8 For examples cf. Norden I, 141—145. 
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Distinct threads of the Second Asiatic style lead back to 
the old sophistic prose. It is not that the rhetors of Asia 
deliberately chose certain of the earlier sophists as models, 
but these Asiatics were pressed by their own predispositions 
into the display of passionate pathos and fantastic grandness. 
They used the weapon already forged for such expression by 
Gorgias, Hippias, and Alcidamus—bacchantic, dithyramb-like 
prose, varying in its degree of abuse according to the personality 
employing it. One needs but to compare the turbulent, dithy- 
rambic bombast in the speech of Hippias® and the insufferable 
flourishing in the fragments of Alcidamus!° with the remains 
of the Asiatic style, both First and Second,!! to appreciate the 
connection of Asianism with the old sophistic prose. Asianism 
was the school of Gorgias and his fellows descended upon 
and adapted to the times and temper of Third Century 
Asia Minor. 

Asianism spread so rapidly that by 300 B.C., or only 23 years 
after Alexander’s death, it prevailed in rhetoric. In so short 
a period of time it could not have developed so completely. 
The germs had been there since Gorgias’ day and in the 
character of the Asiatic Greeks. When Demosthenes was 
still delivering his Philippics, Asianism was gathering force. 
With the loss of liberty and forensic opportunity the 
tradition of Gorgias picked up its belongings and went to 
lonia where an effete, superficial people welcomed it and 
moulded it to their own sensuous pattern. One must not get 
the impression that Asianism went blazing through the world 
soon after its triumph in the field of rhetoric. The Alexandrian 
Age was a learned age primarily, and rhetoric was under an 
eclipse. It lived in schools throughout the Greek world even 
as the Classics live in modern schools—as a discipline of 
education. It flourished quietly in Asia Minor and gathered 
strength in the rest of the world as the luxury and leisure of 
Alexandrian days drew men from the realities of existence 
and made the Hellenic world progressively superficial. With 


9 Plato, Protagoras, 336 ff, 
10 Aristotle, Rhetoric, III, 3. 
11 Norden, I, 135—139, 141—145; Susemihl II, 448—516, 
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the coming of prosperity to the later Roman republic, the 
Romans flocked to Asia Minor for instruction. For a short 
time this show-oratory was transplanted to Rome, but unable 
to cope with the problems of the Republic, it withdrew to the 
East. With the coming of the Empire, however, and the loss 
of liberty of speech at Rome, Asianism swept over the world 
of culture, feeding on those elements of social and political 
degeneration that had fostered its growth in Asia Minor. By 
the middle of the First Century A. D., Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Miletus, and Mytilene were become world-centers for the in- 
struction of rhetoric, and the sophist was a great economic 
asset to his city. But in the full tide of its new success, the 
extravagant excesses of Asianism brought to a head a reaction 
which had been gathering long before. 

Formal Asianism is dated from the death of Alexander, 
or from around 300 B.C. It had run its course about a century 
before a counter-current was distinctly felt. Shortly after 
200 B.C. that reaction set in known as Atticism to literary 
history. And yet its beginnings were not so much a natural 
reaction from an extreme as a natural love for the old Attics 
and all their works. Asianism, despite its extravagance, was 
not dispersed enough in the beginning, and national disintegration 
and Alexandrian softness had not spread far enough to awaken 
that violent recoil which these characteristics afterwards caused. 
The learned Alexandrian Age lived on the products of classical 
Greece. The germs of an Atticistic reaction were bound up 
in the very tissue of Alexandrian times. piuynows was the watch- 
word—imitation of those .creative epochs that ended with 
Demetrius of Phaleron. In its beginnings Atticism was probably 
unconscious of its reactionary character. It proceeded almost 
necessarily from that classical movement which, as a result of 
the exertions of the great savants at the courts of the Greek 
Orient, spread to every province of literature. That at 
Alexandria, where men had so sentimental an interest in the 
old Attic poets, men should have ignored the old Attic 
orators is unthinkable. In the beginning then the extremes 
of one movement did not call forth the other. There was 
nothing of propaganda about them. The courts of Alexandria 
and Pergamus applied themselves passionately to that archaic- 
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elassical tendency that featured all their intellectual activities. 
The Asiatics moulded the heritage of Gorgias into the natural 
expression of a brilliant, frivolous people. About 200 B.c. their 
purposes for the first time formally cross when A gatharchides of 
Alexandria and Neanthes of Pergamus attacked Asiatic rhetoric. 

About the middle of the First Century B.C. this reaction, 
by means of which uniformity of rule took the place of indi- 
vidual preference and Attic moderation took the place of 
unbridled emotion, had gained the victory in the learned 
circles at least. Asianism, that “drunken,” “frenzied,” “sick,” 
“vulgar,” “whorish” eloquence, in the words of its opponents, 
was pronounced the worst of literary and linguistic abuses. 
The Atticists believed that they possessed the exact pattern 
of the Attic manner. In this it may be seen that the reaction 
against Asianism in its developed form was only partially a 
protest against the violation of good taste: sentiment was also 
a factor—a sighing for the glories of the past. 

Asianism did not die out under these attacks. Asianism 
had an interior authorization. It was the natural expression 
of a people, no matter how superficial they might be. Its 
existence was in accord with the highest law of literary 
development, the law of continuous progress. Whether this 
progress was for better or for worse militates not at all 
against its authority. This interior sanction Atticism did not 
have. It sprang from a learned antiquarianism. It grew on 
the excesses of Asianism. It finally triumphed because the 
literature became dominantly antiquarian. But in its triumph 
Asianism had a part, as we shall see. And pure Asianism 
still continued to be cultivated long after Atticism had become 
the vogue. For it had an interior authorization which could 
only fail with a change of taste in the people who first 
fashioned it. 

A long war now followed between the two movements. By 
the time of the empire these two stylistic tendencies were 
clearly differentiated. The Atticists were properly enough 
called of dpxaio. and the Asiatics, of vedrepor. Hach of these 
two schools had gradations. Among the Atticists Demosthenes 
held the highest place as an orator and Plato rather than 
Isocrates became the model for the panegyric style. Even 
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the historians copied the old patterns; Xenophon, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and in extreme cases even Hecataeus. There 
were thus all variations from the Moderates to the Hyper- 
Atticists. The modernistic Asiatics were all of them influenced 
by the new rhetoric, but differed in the measure wherewith 
they abandoned themselves to it. The extremists were veritable 
continuators of the old Gorgian “Sophistic” with all its Asiatic 
out-growths. The most temperate wrote in the Asiatic style, 
but restrained themselves from its degeneracy. <A _ third 
group even sought to compromise between the old and the 
new styles. To this last group belonged the better represen- 
tatives of what became the Second Sophistic. 

All this time Asianism had been practiced in the East and, 
upon the restoration of peace under Augustus, it enjoyed great 
popularity. If anything the study of rhetoric became more 
superficial. The Asiatics swarmed through the Orient, putting 
practice before theory and facility before taste. In the peace 
and leisure which began to settle over world-society in the 
latter half of the First Century A. D., these traditional 
exercises first awoke to a quickened intellectual life and took 
on a new brilliance in the rich commercial Greek cities of 
Asia; especially at Smyrna, Ephesus, Miletus, and Myti- 
lene. Important orators and oratorical teachers came for- 
ward to whom auditors and disciples streamed. Mutual 
commercial jealousies ages old now found a new opportunity, 
and the Greek cities of Asia strove to outdo one another in 
in the splendor and fame of their schools. To dabble in 
rhetoric became the fashion and passion of this rich and idle 
people. To their schools came men for instruction from all 
parts of the world. It was the extravagance that attended 
the second revival of Asianism that produced so violent a 
reaction in Atticism. At the juncture of the First and Second 
Centuries A.D., Quintilian and Pliny the Younger raised the 
banner of classicism at Rome. They gathered together all the 
pent-up protests and archaistic tendencies that had come 
down from Alexandrian times and, drawing new strength from 
the ever-increasing abuses of Asianism, began to strive for a 
return to the essentials of rhetoric and a study of classic 
models in other fields. Disgust at the Asiatic excesses now 
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fostered a tendency which led straight back to the golden 
days of Attic culture; a wide-spread worship of Attic purism 
and everything connected therewith. 

As a preliminary to understanding why archaistic Atticism 
could make headway against modernistic Asianism, it is well 
to recall at this point the divorce between the language of the 
courts and the language of the people which Alexandrian days 
had brought about. The higher Alexandrian poetry, through 
its formal, superficial, pretentious treatment of even popular 
materials, had produced a cleft between it and the common 
people. The literature of early Greece was essentially popular. 
But when Atticism became more and more the vogue, the 
artistic prose drew away from the people with a romanticized 
and learned superciliousness which later became the main- 
spring of Byzantine literature. The people became more and 
more themselves for themselves. They became resigned to 
influences essentially distinct from contemporary culture. 
Fostered mainly in the court circles and in circles equally 
learned emanating from the courts, the literary ideals of the 
time were peculiarly adapted to the encouragement of Atticism. 
This style-ideal, therefore, finally carried its point. It produced 
a fateful dualism between the language of literature and that 
of everyday life which has endured to the.present day. Atticism, 
like Alexandrianism generally, was the language of books, the 
natural expression of sterility. It was an artistic mimesis; 
archaistic collections of literary reminiscences patched-up and 
repaired with the help of purists. This forcing back of the 
literary language for several centuries was not accomplished 
without varying degrees of violence to good taste. Thus many 
authors of the time threw poetic expressions and phrases 
profusely about because they were Attic and stood in the 
lexica, Atticism gradually grew down to and into the Empire, 
when the revival of Asianism gave it its opportunity. All 
literary norms were now set up at court, the center of absolute 
authority. Atticism was favored there, and thus the imperial 
patronage reinforced the possibilities presented by the excesses 
of Asianism. 


CHAPTER II 
THE NEW OR SECOND SOPHISTIC! 


The world of Hadrian and the Antonines was a peaceful 
world. Its quiet was rarely disturbed. Greece beckoned men 
as the fountain-head of culture. Northern Italy afforded 
pleasant landscapes for country homes. The charms of 
Athens, Naples, Rome were the mainsprings of a pleasing 
cosmopolitanism. Greeks lived in Rome and in the provinces. 
The emperors regularly courted the favor of Grecian authors, 
caused them to dedicate their works to them, appointed them 
as secretaries and as tutors of their children. Men turned their 
eyes backward and over the prosaic present was spun the 
web of a brilliant past. 

The conflict between the old and the new styles proceeded 
with the old style in the ascendency. But between the extremes 
of Asianism and Atticism, at the beginning of the Second 
Century A.D., a third intermediate course developed. In a 
sense the Second Sophistic was Asianism crowned with Atticism, 
the reduction of Asiatic exuberance to the discipline of Atticized 
grammar; the mingling of incompatible with incompatible; a 
brilliant hodgepodge in which Atticism dominated, but Atticism 
permeated with the rhetorical fireworks of Asia. Hadrian 
found pleasure in the works of Ennius, and then composed in 
the style of the novelli poetae. This was a far cry from the 
Fifth Century B.C., but it was probably the best compromise 
that could be struck between the desire to be Attic and the 
Asiatic temper of the day. 

As far as oratory is concerned, the Second Sophistic may 
be described as the epideictic show-oratory of Asia upon which 

1 On the New or Second Sophistic, ef. Norden I, 351—391, Schmid I 27; 
Rohde 310 ff; Meridier, 7—47: Susemihl, II 448—516; Arnim, 4—114. 
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a romantic Atticism had been super-imposed. It is very 
doubtful whether this Atticism alone could have developed 
the astounding parade-speeches of the Second Sophistic. The 
Atticists were vain enough for such a venture, but their vanity 
would probably have found an outlet in written discourses. 
The virtuoso-declaimer is a product of Asia Minor. 

But it is an error to confine the Second Sophistic to oratory 
or style. It is because all its exertions are subordinated to 
this higher one of style and because of its traditional connection 
with the old sophistic art-prose that one may make this mistake. 
It seizes and conquers wider fields. It pursues all branches 
of culture in speech and written discourse, religion and art 
and habits of life, that seem to revive the idealized past. It even 
gives an impetus to the old religion in the Second Century A. D. 
by artificially awakening old forms of faith and worship. Neo- 
Platonism, the fairest product of this reactionary religious 
phase, shares a characteristic common to the whole Sophistic: 
it is too burdened with all the heritage of Greek literature 
and culture. 

The Second Sophistic, so far as it is concerned with science, 
without producing anything new, lives on the treasures of 
Alexandrian research. It owes its abundance of Attic purisms 
solely to the philology extant in Alexandrian traditions. Thus 
it is easy to understand how many Hellenistic elements crept 
into, or remained in, this classicized culture. 

The important position enjoyed by the Sophistic in the time 
of the Empire is almost too much for the modern mind. But 
if we try to transpose ourselves back into the feelings of a 
company which had nothing better to do than to discourse, 
which saw the accepted intellectual amusement in the charm 
which the spoken word exercised upon the ear, which possessed 
a Considerably higher average of culture than is found today; 
which was predisposed by long prosperity, progressive 
degeneration, and traditional rhetorical training to welcome 
the show-oratory of revived Asianism, which inherited from 
the Alexandrian age a sentimental veneration for Periclean 
Athens, then our surprise vanishes. 

In the newly awakened school life of the Second Century, 
the Sophists assume leading positions. Besides their school- 
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courses, they hold travel-lectures—not as the old sophists, 
for objective instruction, but solely as a medium of display. 
Thus they execute a carefully polished parade-speech upon 
an imaginary subject from classical times. Improvisations are 
offered on subjects which the audience suggests. At times 
two sophists come to an dyév in such exercises. The delivery, 
in voice and gesticulations, is thoroughly theatrical and 
exercises even upon an audience knowing no Greek a strange 
fascination. 

On the other hand, sophists gradually rise to occupy public of- 
fices in communities and at court. From the fees of pupils, from 
the steady municipal or civil salary for their teaching activity, 
from special privileges showered upon them by the emperors, 
enormous incomes come to them. The more the rhetorical 
activity penetrates the center of intellectual life, the higher 
becomes the social position of the rhetorical professors. Their 
munificence manifests itself variously in foundations and 
donations, public buildings, and festivals. Even in their philan- 
thropy vanity and a desire for display move them more than 
actual social needs. 

Thus while Asianism and Atticism still flow along as two 
distinct streams, their side-currents mingle to form in the 
time of Trajan a river whose sweep in an increasing degree 
becomes the master-current down to the close of antiquity. The 
brilliancy, the artificiality, the long-developed parade-speech 
of Asia Minor crossed with the romantic yearnings of decadent, 
subjugated Greece for a taste of her former glories—men 
forgetting that the glories of Greece arose from the strife of 
real life; that their imitation of these glories depended upon 
the laborious exactness of Alexandrian research; that research, 
however exact, is a record, not a reality. 

We can understand, then, how these people with all their 
energy and brilliancy went to such extremes. Life was so 
orderly, the administration of the provinces so strict and 
excellent, the activities of the cultured classes so circumscribed, 
the world so artificial that people, starving for self-expression, 
went mad. Kept from action, they concentrated on form, and 
wealth of phrase and poverty of thought presented the illusion 
of a pure Attic that was always a phantom of the study-room. 
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The reformed oratory of the Asiatics had certainly an object 
noble and honorable enough and a field useful and serious 
enough for its legitimate development in legal trials, municipal 
and provincial business, and serious lectures. But to this 
matter of fact field it could not confine itself. The sentimental, 
imaginative, repressed Hellenist, in looking back and longing 
for Greek eloquence in her hey-day, also longed for the mighty 
occasions that had called forth the Philippics of Demosthenes, 
and these mighty occasions were not to be had in the prosperous, 
well- governed Second Century. Since the mighty occasions 
did not exist, he did the next best thing. He imagined them 
in his intense desire to become a new Demosthenes, a new 
Tsocrates, a new Thucydides, a new Herodotus. So he combated 
tyrants dead four hundred years, mourned over the fali of 
cities which were enjoying a second lease of life, lashed and 
tore and raved about in an oratorical Utopia before leisurely 
audiences who came as to the theater. Oratory became a 
theatrical fiction, an empty pageant that strove more and more 
to dazzle as it became less and less a novelty. In their 
improvising the sophists oft-times trotted out on parade well- 
decked common-places previously prepared and everywhere 
applicable. By rapidly linking these together and with the 
proper voice and gestures they convinced their hearers that 
this was the way that Demosthenes damned Philip or Lysias 
lashed Eratosthenes. 

The Sophistic had two periods of brilliancy, separated from 
each other by a period of eclipse. The first floruit extended 
from Hadrian or Trajan to Gordianus III. After the latter’s 
reign all Greek culture for almost a century was jeopardized 
by the stirring of political strife. The second period of 
brilliance begins with Constantine and endures to the end of 
antiquity. The historian of the earlier period is the second 
Philostratus; of the latter, Eunapius. Their biographies are 
our only compensation for the great losses in artistic prose 
literature of these times. Of most of the Sophists, nothing has 
come down to us and several of the most celebrated are for 
us mere names. In the canon of the Ten Sophists, corresponding 
to the number of the canonical Attic orators, were placed Dio 


Chrysostom, Nicostratus, Polemo, Herodes Atticus, Philostratus, 
2 
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Aelius Aristides, and probably Libanius, Themistius, Himerius, 
and Eunapius. 

Despite its extravagances, the Second Sophistic was of 
incalculable value. By it the tradition of the old classical 
Greek literature was conserved down and past the Fourth 
Century in the schools of rhetoric where Basil, Gregory, and 
Chrysostom studied. It made for a purer Atticism. It 
preserved many classics which would otherwise have perished. 
Hardly a line of Aristophanes would now be available, had 
not the sophists considered him a classic. On the other hand, 
witness the mutilated condition of the immensely popular - 
Menander, whom the sophists passed by as non-classical. 

The most curious result of the Second Sophistic is that it 
furnished the ground-work for the romance. The sophists, in 
their striving for over-nicety, drew upon the gorgeous diction 
of the Alexandrian poets,—the elegy, idyll, toy-epic. To furnish 
a new setting for their oratorical display they frequently 
borrowed the amorous themes of Alexandrian poetry—laudatory 
speeches of gods and heroes, intricate descriptions of pastoral 
scenes, roses, hyacinths, nightingales, swans, muses, swallows, 
flutes, rivers, springs, the laurel, the sun, the stars, the Nile, 
works of art. Averse to treating practical subjects and bent 
upon stirring the emotions and imagination, they introduced 
themes of a passionate, violent, or bloody nature. The rhetors 
gloated over scenes portraying the wildest conflicts of unbridled 
passion and violence and over themes of a highly pathetic, sen- 
timental, even suggestive turn; varying these at times with 
accounts of imaginary long travels involving a vast display of 
geographical allusion. From these discourses on seductions, 
rapes, separations, attacks of pirates, recognitions, the Greek 
‘mind acquired a taste for improbable adventures and multiplied 
incidents and conflicts extraordinary. The long love-romance 
was the result of a union of fabulous travels with all the hair- 
raising incidents of adventurous love-stories. 

From erotic themes borrowed by the Sophistic. the rhetors 
developed the fictitious love-letter—a very suitable vehicle for 
the portrayal of excited love-passion and the author’s skill. 
These love-letters were a recognized convention of later Greek 
novels. Indeed they played the major role in many novels, the 
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love-plot being a mere framework whereon the sophist displayed 
all the extravagances of the Sophistic in epistolary elegance. 

Of the three periods of the Sophistic, the third, beginning with 
Constantine, has a special interest for us. The representative 
sophists of this period are Libanius, Himerius, Themistius, and 
Julian of Cappadocia. Although it was diffused through all the 
provinces of the East and officially established in the imperial 
capitol at Byzantium, Athens, where rhetorical training had 
continued from the days of Gorgias, was the chief center of the 
movement. Libanius, the most celebrated Sophist of the time, 
the teacher of Basil, Gregory, and John Chrysostom, wrote that 
“Athens and Antioch held aloft the torch of rhetoric; the former 
illuminating Europe, and the latter, Asia.” At the University of 
Athens Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Gregory of Nyssa were 
fellow-students. 

By the end of the Fourth Century Athens had totally declined, 
and with it declined the Sophistic. Though historically bound 
up with paganism, the advent of the first Christian emperors 
did not injure the exterior condition of the sophists. Of the 
Emperor Julian, with his pagan leanings, the friends of sophistry 
entertained high hopes. After Julian’s death, 363 A.D., appear 
many laments over the decline of culture and rhetoric. Libanius 
mourns over the desertion of young students to the law school 
of Berytos, over the diminishing influence of parents in the 
intellectual development of their sons, over the possibility that 
people uneducated and incapable of oratory may be placed in 
high public offices. In his thirty-first oration, he addresses himself 
to the Council of Antiochaea to obtain an improvement in the 
material lot of the lesser rhetorical masters. Thus the Sophistic 
passes with the Fourth Century. In the Fifth Century there 
was an unimportant revival in the school founded by Procopius 
at Gaza, but long before Justinian closed the schools of heathen 
philosophy (529 A.D.) it had run its feeble course. 

The Second Sophistic is not then a phase of a rhetorical epoch. 
It is itself an epoch of pagan rhetoric, a lineal descendant of 
Gorgias and the Fifth Century B. co. operative in the Fourth 
Century A. D. in all circles of culture, Christian and Pagan. 
The extent of its influence on the style of St. Basil’s sermons 


is the quest of the following pages. 
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CHAPTER III 
MINOR FIGURES OF RHETORIC 


From what has gone before, an obvious division of the figures 
of rhetoric suggests itself. The Second Sophistic, which dominates 
literature so thoroughly in the time of St. Basil that its name 
describes the epoch, has its antecedents in the Fifth century B. C., 
and howsoever the First Sophistic may differ from the Second, 
the tradition of the First is represented in the Second by 
those devices at least which constitute the one the ancestor 
of the other. The Second Sophistic created some new devices, 
others already existing it made its own by its peculiar devel- 
opment of them, while a still larger group it simply included 
as embellishments of style. These facts indicate the following 
division of the figures for purposes of exposition: 

I. Minor Figures of Rhetoric (including minor figures receiving 

a peculiarly sophistic development). 
Il. Figures and Devices peculiar to the Second Sophistic! 
as either its creations or adaptations. 

On the basis of a common characteristic, the Minor Figures 
of Rhetoric may be grouped as follows:— 

1. Figures of Redundancy. 
. Figures of Repetition. 
. Figures of Sound. 
. Figures of Vivacity. 
. Devices of the Court-room and the Public Assembly. 
. Minor Figures Sophistically Developed. 

1. Figures of Redundancy in some way represent the para- 

phrase of an idea through more words than are necessary, 
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1 This second group will be discussed in Chapter IX. 
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for purposes of ornament and amplification. The following 
classification is used here: 

a) Periphrasis—redundancy proper—the distribution of an 
idea over unnecessary words without elaborating the thought— 
TO HAvakbv coua—Hex. 6, 51C. 

b) Pleonasm—the joining of several words or phrases which 
have about the same meaning. Two words thus joined constitute 
the commonest variety.—vwOpds éote kal dxvov tAjpns—Hex. 9, 87A. 

c) Arsis and Thesis—the presentation of an idea first negatively 
and then positively, the positive idea being introduced by aAAa- 
ovK eis TOV TUXdvTAa TOrov, GAN’ eis TOv vabv—Ps, 44, 169A. 

d) Arsis and Thesis (positive-negative)—the presentation of 
an idea first positively and then negatively.—yéAwra dyovons ev 
7) Twadatew, ov orépavov.—Quod Mundanis, 166 E. 

2. Figures of Repetition refer to the intentional repetition 
of entire words in certain well-defined places. Such devices 
have little to do with emphasis. Their purpose is rather 
artistic. Their skillful employment produces something of a 
musical quality. 

a) Anadiplosis—the repetition of the same word within the 
same clause.—rére 87, tore—Advers. Iratos, 84D. 

b) Epanaphora—the repetition of the same word or words 
at the beginning of two or more consecutive cola.—viv—, viv—, 
—Hex. 1, 3B. 

c) Antistrophe—consecutive clauses end with the same word 
or words.—xxovero T'dpdios* eOewpe?ro I'épdios—In Gordium, 145 D. 

d) Anastrophe—one clause begins with the last word of the 
preceding clause.—xai mpds tov Oedv wy: wv, ovxi tpooyevdpevos.— 
De Fide, 132A. 

e) Kuklos— the repetition of the initial word of a sentence 
or period as the concluding word of either the succeeding 
clause or the succeeding sentence.—érepov yévos 76 KnT@des Kat 
7d Tov errav iyOswy érepov—Hex., 7, 64C. 

f) Climax—-the repetition of the last word of the preceding 
clause through several succeeding clauses of a period.—pijre ovv 
6 mdovows Tov TrevnTa drepnpaveirw, pyte 6 wéevyns Ti Svvacteiav TOV 
evropotvTwv imomrnocéeTw’ pire of viol tov avOpdrwv Tors yryevels 
eovdevetrwoav, pte ot ynyevets etc.—Ps, 48, 178C. 

g) Repetitive Paronomasia—the rhetorical repetition of the 
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same word in the same sense.—émep moAdaxovd pev TOV virwr, 
ToAAaxod S& Tov Tapadriwy térwv eeoTtw toetopjoa.—Hex, 4, 39A. 

3. Figures of Sound also have an element of repetition, but 
here the words need only approximate one another in sound, 
and their position is not precisely fixed. 

a) Paronomasia—a similarity in the sound of words of the 
same root, plus a dissimilarity of sense. Their relative position 
in the cola is not important.—émt cuppaxiav €APdv wodguov evper. 
drckipdppaxa tepibntav,—Ps. 14, 108 B. 

b) Polyptoton—a repetition of the same word: in different 
cases, either directly or after an interval—imrov pev yap trmov 
vouiTat... Kat Aéovta Aéovros—Hex. 9, 81 B. 

c) Alliteration—the recurrence of the same initial letter or 
letters in succeeding words. Only rarely the succession is not 
immediate.—adAw qavdnpet ravres—Hex. 7, 67 B. 

d) Assonance—succeeding words end in similar sounds.— 
tiv avaravew éxovrw— Hex, 2, 17D. 

e) Parechesis—a similarity in the sound of the words of 
different roots plus a dissimilarity of sense.—vi§ Babeia kat vocos 
Bapeta—In Divites, 60D. 

4, Figures of Vivacity in this study include all those figures 
whose chief mission is to lend a vivacious and sometimes 
dramatic effect to a passage. 

a) Asyndeton—the ellipsis of grammatical connectives to 
attain energy of style—1 paxapia gious, 7) apOovos ayaborys, 
To dyaryntiv maar toils Adyou pererdnpdor, TO ToAVTOOyTov KdadXos, 
h &pxi) TOV OVTwY, 7) THY) THS Cwijs, 7d voepdv as, 1 dmpdcuros copia, 
ovros etc.—Hex. 1, 3 EK. 

b) Polysyndeton—the repetition of conjunctions for cumulative 
effect.—76 Kéopm Kat dyyedous Kal dv@pwrow.—In XL Martyres, 
156C. 

c) Rhetorical Questions— questions asked for effect and not 
for information.—ofa dxor) tod peyeovs tav Aeyouerwy abia — 
Hex. i, 1A. 

d) Exclamatio—an exclamatory utterance—@ rod @atparos.— 
In XL Martyres, 155B. 

e) Parenthesis—the interruption of the development of a 
sentence by intervening clause or clauses, sentence or sentences.— 
(rGs yap of kataBavres cis GSov;)—Deus non est auct., 77 A. 
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f) Hypostrophe—the orator catches up the thread of the 
narrative after a parenthesis and makes a fresh start by 
either repeating the subject or adding the demonstrative.— 
6 yap trokeipyevos TH PAAW KOKKos ( ) TOUTO OéppaTos exer SivapW— 
Hex. 5, 45 .B. 

g) Litotes—the emphatic affirmation of an idea through the 
negation of its opposite.—od puxpds—In Barlaam, 138 E. 

h) Irony and Sarcasm-: irony, wherein the speaker clothes 
his thought in a form that literally expresses its opposite; 
sarcasm, irony plus personal enmity or scorn.—dexvitwcay ypiv 
ot Ta mavta Sevoi. Hex. 3, 29B. 

5. Devices of the Court-room and the Public Assembly here 
refer to those peculiar devices of the old rhetors forged for 
a practical rather than an artistic effect. Their manner of 
development affects the style of a passage wherein they are 
used, adding something of the dramatic to it. 

a) Diaporesis—a pretended doubt as to where to begin, 
where to leave off, especially what to say.—zi otv roujoopev— 
In Mamantem, 185C. 

b) Epidiorthosis—the correcting or restricting of a previous 
assertion—paAdAov dé atts 7d Kaxov—Hex. 2, 15C. 

c) Prokataleipsis—a real argument is seriously anticipated 
or overthrown.—kal mds Svvatdv, daci, totTo yevérOor, oxi 
KaTwsuvov aupdopais, Kal oiovel mepixevTovpevny TH aicOyoe Tov 
dAyewav, pr mpds Opyvous expéperOar Kat Sdxpva, aAX’ evyapioreiy ws 
é ayabois rots dmrevktaiow Kard dAjPeav;—In Julittam, 36C—D. 

d) Paraleipsis—while pretending to pass the point over in 
silence, the speaker manages to say all that he desires.—xai 
ti Sef rods GAXovs drapOpetoOar ots ai ‘Pural yevvGou ta tmép Tis 
evdotatw LkvOias opn;—Hex. 3, 28A. 

e) Prosopopoiia—that form of statement in which the speaker 
places a long or short speech in the mouth of another, whether . 
that person is actually before him or is merely feigned— 
TOS ovv Kara yévos, paciv, Hy Tpopeper TA TTEppara, OTT Titov ToANAKIS 
kataBadovres, Tov péAava TovTOV mupdy ovykopilopev; —Hex. 5, 43 E. 

f) Dialektikon—the speaker elucidates a point by a combi- 
nation of question and answer.—7ds S& mpdtov cwOqvar edyxerou 
é TOV SuwKkdvtwv, <ita proOjvar; % SiacToA?) capy Towjoe Tov Adyov— 


Ps:7,99A. 
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g) Hypophora—the raising of an objection for the sake of 


immediate refutation.—Ajkrns; ddA’ dvip. mdpowos; aX’ Hvwpévos 
Kata Thy plow, Tpaxds Kal Svadpertos; GAAG pédos 76 TOV, Kal pedOv 
TO TyswwTarov.— Hex. 7, 68 B. 

h) Prodiorthosis—a promise to be brief.—zoAAot rexvirar.... 
> AN / CALE a , Wd 4 ie eee. ‘ “oot / 2p, 
ot Tov Adyov Hiv TuvTéuvovory, iva pa) ert TOAD Tis epyarias apeAkwvTat,— 


Hex. 3, 22C. 


6. Under Minor Figures receiving a peculiarly sophistic. 


development are here grouped those figures whose use in 
St. Basil’s time admits of that extravagance and poor taste 
which characterize largely the Second Sophistic. 

a) Hyperbaton—a transposition of words from their natural 
order, sometimes for emphasis, but generally for elegant 
affectation.—7 tis ocvvaywyis eupaiver tpoonyopia—Hex. 4, 36C. 

b): Hendiadys—the placing on an equal grammatical plane 
two_ expressions, one of which is logically subordinate to the 
other.— dpor Soxotor pr) cvvedores Tes, Tapaywyais Trt Kal TpoTOAOyials 
ceuvoTnTad Twa ek THS oikelas adtav Suavoias érexeipnoay Tois yeypappévous 
erupnpioa.— Hex. 9, 830H—81A. 

e) Adjective Substantive Abstract—an idea properly ad- 
jectival is raised to substantive rank as an abstract noun.— 
mpos Tovs pavrovs Tov A6ywow—Ad Adolescentes, 175 D. 

d) Paradox and Oxymoron—an expression self-contradictory 
when’ separated from its context.—avev ys putevas' avev oropas 
Depihers—Ps. 14, 113C. 

e) Hyperbole—emphasis and comparison through exag- 
geration.—Bovvol tiwes odpxwoi (likening elephants to hills of 
flesh).—Hex. 9, 86A. 

f) Antonomasia—the designation of a person by one of his 
qualities or accomplishments.—r0% xricavros.—(for God)—Attende 
Tibiipsi, 24A. 

g) Antimetathesis—the repetition of the same word in a 
sentence, with a different meaning,— dA)’ dd (wis (life on earth) 
cis Sony (life in heaven).—In Gordium 148 C. 
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CHAPTER IV 
FIGURES OF REDUNDANCY 


a) PERIPHRASIS. 


Periphrasis in prose—the representation of an idea through 
deliberate verbal turgescence—goes back to Gorgias at least.! 
Isocrates, in his development of the period, gave periphrasis 
a sanction which the excesses of Gorgias had denied to it. 
This unnecessary fullness of expression, this “padding” for grand 
effects, became incorporated into the tradition of the schools. 
In the rhetoric of the Empire the vanity of the rhetors and 
the poverty of real themes emphasized the tendency of the 
times to out-do Attic masters in many of their collective 
peculiarities. One must not forget that other tendency equally 
characteristic of the times towards loss of inflection and simpli- 
fication of syntax. This fact accounts for many expressions 
which, judged from Attic standards, are decidedly pleonastic.? 
Thus, of the multitude of examples found in Basil’s sermons, 
a careful review has eliminated many. The uncertain line 
separating the grammatical from the rhetorical makes any 
treatment of the figure, at best, subjective. 


The following are representative examples: 
—ovk dpaptioes Tod mpoojKovtos— Hex. 2, 15K. 4 ove apaprices. 
—Tdv ToTapiwy bodtwv — Hex. 4, 39 A. 4b rv rotapav. 
— ois é&v capxt SSo.— Ps. 7, 103A. & rods Gor, 
—eis AfOnv nAOcre— Ps, 29, 127 B. Lb ereAdOec be. 
—rois éxovew Gra kata tov éow GvOpwrov—Ps. 44, 159D. 
— rv cuvnyopiav rod Adyou rAnpdow—In Julittam, 35D. cvwnyopyjco. 
—cis évvouwy epxovoc— Contra Sabellianos, 194K. evvotpa, 


1 Of. Plato; Gorgias 456A—457C and the fragments of Gorgias in 


Blass, Antiphontis Orationes, 150 ff. 
2 Cf. Trunk, 29. 
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Excellent examples may be found in the following places. 
Hex. 1,6C; Hex. 2,14C; Hex. 4, 38E; Hex. 5,45B; Hex. 6: 
59C; De Jejunio 2,11A; In Julittam, 136D; In Gordium, 143B; 
Ad Adolescentes, 184 E. 


FREQUENCY OF PERIPHRASIS IN THE SERMONS. 


Hex. 1 (530) 14 De Jejunio 2 (330) 3 
‘ 2 (507) 12 Attende Tibiipsi (480) 5 
" 3 (579) 25 De Grat. Act. (459) 2 
5 4 (393) 7 In Julittam (580) 6 
ss 5 (570) 17 In Illud Lucae (406) 3 
5 6 (746) 24 In Divites (601) 5 
- 7 (425) 8 In Fam. et Siccit. (584) 4 
‘3 8 (572) 9 Deus non est auct. (598) 7 
,» 9 (507) 11 Advers. Iratos (452) 2 

Bs. 1 (449) 5 De Invidia (359) — 
u 7 (541) 14 In Princip. Proverb. (895) 5 
: 14 (372) 3 In Sanct. Baptisma. (522) 1 
, 28 (636) 10 In Ebriosos (423) 3 
» 29 (418) 5 De Fide (185) — 
7 32 (651) 7 In Princip. erat VY. (248) 3 
; 33 (963) 1 In Barlaam (141) 3 
, 44 (687) 5 In Gordium (425) 1 
ie 45 (407) — In XL Martyres (392) 3 
_ 48 (682) 4 De Humilitate (353) 3 
ae 59 (242) 1 Quod Mundanis. (633) 5% 
< 61 (336) — Ad Adolescentes (627) 1 
, 114 (276) -1°- In Mamantem (244) — 


De Jejunio 1 (475) 1 Contra Sabellianos (444) 2 


The preponderance of examples found in the Hexaemeron 
and in some of the homilies on the psalms may be due in 
part to the demands of the subject-matter in each case treated. 
Beyond a certain pompousness, the fullness of expression which 
this figure affords was a necessary vehicle in voicing fine philo- 
sophical distinctions. Such distinctions abound in the Hexae- 
meron. The above table shows a liking for the figure in 
exegetical passages, But whether Basil was restrained or 
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generous in his use of it we cannot tell, for we have not the 
materials for a comparison with his contemporaries on this 
point and, did we possess statistics of the other Christian 
orators of the time, their value would be questionable in 
drawing conclusions because of the highly subjective character 
of such statistics on periphrasis. 


b) PLEonasm. 


A far more tangible evidence of Basil’s tendency towards 
diffuseness is his generous employment of pleonasm—the 
juxtaposition of synonyms, whether of words, phrases, or clauses. 
This very rudimentary device had been used by Athenian 
advocates to concentrate the attention of the juries more 
clearly upon a desired point. It produced a kind of pause in 
the development of the thought and emphasized the desired 
point by the very time consumed in synonymous repetition. 
Ideas not readily grasped by a single enunciation frequently 
justified the use of synonyms in all epochs of Greek rhetoric. 
The growing tendency towards turgescence in the Isocratic 
tradition explains a third use of this figure. 


Examples. 
Cumulative emphasis: — cuvappdbovra Kal rd av OpoAoyov EavT@ 
Kat cvpdwvov kat évappoviws ¢xov.— Hex. 1, 8A. 
Metaphorical pleonasm:—7 [pvovca yy}, 4 apOovos xdpis, 6 
ddardvytos Onoavpds.—Ps. 1, 92C. | | 
The first phrase is amplified by its synonym:—o? zporepov dua 70 
éuBabivew ti Kata Kat tals dxaBaprias THs TapKds éupodtver-Par.— 
Ps, 295.127 B. 

Synonymous clauses:—6érav jeis eri tov Kupiov amoBAeropev kat 
oow ypav of d>Oadpot mpos airév.—Ps. 32, 141 B. 

—ov 8 Karéyes tov mapappéovra Kal repippdooes Tas SueEd8ovs,— 
In Illud Lucae, 47D. 

Time distinction: 

— Tov <ipivnv Kai cipnvoroujoas.—Ps, 33, 153 KE. 

Exceedingly empty are:—airos 6 eipnvoroids, 6 Tov <ipivyyv— 
Ps. 33, 148A. 

—ékoyhv Tod cuppépovtos Kal drortpopiy tod BAaBepod.— De Grat. 
Act,, 27 A. 
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—ére pres mapa tod Kupiov ri etraidiav, dre H§lov yevérOou réxvov 
xatip.—In Divites, 59C. 

For further examples consult Hex. 2,16A; Hex. 8, 73H; 
Ps. 38, 121A; Ps. 44, 162B; De JejuniolI, 8A; Attende 
Tibiipsi, 16E; In Julittam, 39E; In Fam. et Siccit., 70B; 
Advers. Iratos, 88D; In Princip. Proverb. 100K; In XL 
Martyres, 155C; Contra Sabellianos, 194K. 


FREQUENCY OF PLEONASM IN THE SERMONS. 


Hex (530) 42 De Jejunio II (330) 9 
% (507) 39 Attende Tibipsi (480) 24 
B (579) 41 De Grat. Act. (459) 26 
a (393) 14 In Julittam (580) 33 
- (570) 13 In Illud Lucae (406) 9 
: (746) 23 In Divites (601) 9 
ce (495). QT In Fam. et Siccit. (584) 35 
. (B72) L023 Deus non est auct. (598) 15 
i (507) 14 Advers. Iratos (452) 17 

Ps. (449) 26 De Invidia (359) 6 


(541) 27 In Princip. Proverb. (895) 21 
(372), 11 In Sanct. Baptisma (522) 9 


ene ee te sein 
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i (636) 31 In Ebriosos (423) 22 
. (418) 17 De Fide (185) 3 
54 (651). 33 In Princip. erat VY. (248) 9 
ee (963) 50 In Barlaam (141) — 
F (687) 23 In Gordium (425) 13 
a 45 (407) 23 In XL Martyres (392). 9 
3 4B (GR) S26 De Humilitate (353) 4 
is 59 (242) 7 Quod Mundanis (633) 11 


” 61. (Sab)e2e 9 Ad Adolescentes (627) 16 
yal) hy HATS os In Mamantem (244) 2 
De Jejunio I (475) 11 Contra Sabellianos (444) 7 


Dignity and emphasis and verbal splendor are alike attained 
by the varying employments of pleonasm. The examples in 
Basil, with rare exceptions, are designed for the last of these 
three effects. Their number, 837 in all, bespeaks a generous 
but not excessive use of the figure as a whole. 


a oh eI 
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c) ARSIS AND ‘THESIS. 


A third form of amplification, very common in all epochs 
of Greek rhetoric and designed for the same general purposes 
as the figures immediately preceding, is arsis and thesis— 
the presentation of the idea first negatively and then positively. 
A less common form, wherein the positive statement precedes 
the negative, is not mentioned by the rhetoricians, although 
it is often more rhetorical.’ Unless designated “positive-negative”, 
all references hereafter refer to the more common form. 


Examples. 


In four successive sentences occur the following: — ovx & ois 
iSiows avTovd péperv, ard’ ev TH Tpds THY OWw dAdTW —.— oOvK ék Tis 
TOV pEepOv cuppeTpias, GAX’ ex THs evypoias povys.—ov dia Td dva~ 
Aoyotyta éxew TA pépyn & ov ovvéeotyKev, GAAG Sid TO GAvTdV Twa Kat 
qoetay tiv amr avTod avynv——ov TdvTws mpds Td & be Teprvdy 
daoBXérovtos, GAAG Kal mpos Ti «is VoTEpov am adTod wdbéAcLav.— 
Hex, 2.19) hi. 

A prolonged example:—ypa) yivou kputijs dvuros ceavtod, pnde pos 
xdpw eKéroke: ef pév tu Soxets eyew Kadédv, Todt év Wihw tiHels, Tov 
dé mTacpdtwv «exwv emtAavOavdpevos, pyde ef ois pev opepov 
KatopOots peyadvvopevos, ep’ ois 6& zpeny kal méAae KaKOs elpyarw, 
cvyxopnow ceavt@ dots: GAN’ Grav oe TO mTapdv emaipy, 7d 
Tadaoy €is avdpvnow ayeTw, Kal ravon THs avacOyTov pAceypovias.— 
De Humilitate, 160E. 

A fivefold example of the positive-negative variety. — ov, ovxi 
Tpooyevouevos* rdpywv mpd TOV aidvwv, ovyt TpooKTyGels vVoTEpov. 
vids, ovxt KTHMAa* TonTHS, ovxt Totnua* KTioTNS, ovxt KTiCpa,.— 
De Fide, 131 E—132A. 

For further examples of the positive-negative variety, consult 
Hex. 1, 8E; Ps. 1, 91D; Ps. 29, 130D; De Jejunio 2, 11E; 
Deus non est auct., 78E; Quod Mundanis, 163B; Ad Adoles- 
centes, 179C; In Mamantem, 188C; Contra Sabellianos, 191 B. 
Of the negative-positive variety representative examples may 
be found in Hex. 3, 230; Hex. 6, 52B; Ps. 1, 95E; Ps. 48, 186C; 


3 Cf. Robinson, 13. 
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De Grat. Act. 32C; In Julittam, 36B; In Sanct. Baptisma, 
116A; In Gordium, 144D; Contra Sabellianos, 190 B. 


FREQUENCY OF ARSIS AND THESIS IN THE SERMONS.4 


Hex. 1 (530) 16; p-n.2 De Jejunio II (330) 9;p-n.2 
. 2 (507) 24; p-n.6 Attende Tibiipsi (480) 15; 
: 3 (579) 10; p-n. 1 De Grat. Act. (459) 18; p-n.1 
3 4 (393) 8; p-n.2 In Julittam (580) 31; p-n.1 
s BYOTU). °9> In Illud Lucae (406)18; 


6 (746) 27; p-n. 


7 (425) 10; 
8 (572) 18; 
9 (507) 20; 


p-n. 
1 (449) 10; p-n. 


=" 


In Divites (601) 17; p-n.1 
In Fam. et Siccit. (584) 14; 
Deus non est auct. (598) 23; p-n.3 
Advers. Iratos (452) 12; 
De Invidia (359) 11; p-n.1 


os il gate) tS. In Princip. Proverb. (895) 22; p-n.3 
» 14 (372) 10; p-n.2 In Sanct. Baptisma (522) 17; p-n.2 
» 2. peenbao) 19; In Ebriosos (423) 5;p-n.1 


» 29 (418) 8; p-n.1 De Fide (185) 13; p-n.5 
5. ee Op) 20: In Princip. erat V. (248) 7; 
» 933 (963) 28; p-n.2 In Barlaam (141) 7; 
» 44 (687) 24; p-n.2 In Gordium (425) 12; 
5, SOOM NS ds In XL Martyres (392) 12; 
» 48 (682) 27; De Humilitate (353) 17; 
» 509 (242) 8; p-n-1 Quod Mundanis (633) 9;p-n.3 
AGT San) os Ad Adolescentes (627) 21; p-n.4 


» 114 (276) 14; In Mamantem (244) 10; p-n.6 
De Jejunio I (475) 16; p-n. 1 Contra Sabellianos (444) 18; p-n.6 


A certain preciseness is attained by the sharp, clear-cut 
juxtaposition of the positive and negative. In discussing theo- 
logical questions before popular audiences, arsis was oft-times 
indispensable to an orator. In its cumulative form Basil shows 
arsis capable of great rhetorical power and efficacious for 
strong emphasis. But a perusal of the examples of the figure 
found in his pages shows that, for the most part, arsis is for 
Basil merely a rhetorical mannerism, a third manifestation of 


4 p-n. refers to the positive-negative variety. 
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that leaning towards turgescence which the parade-orators 
of the Second Sophistic considered elegant. 

The varying purposes of the dissertations on the rhetoric 
of the Empire so far produced deprive us of a standard where- 
by to judge the pleonastic aspects of St. Basil’s style. A 
distinct tendency in the direction of turgescence is established, 
but at all events not an excessive tendency. When we consider 
that 1836 examples (if we include all of the somewhat uncertain 
instances of periphrasis in this total) occur in 563 pages of 
text, we are justified in characterizing St. Basil’s use of the 
Figures of Redundancy as generous. A glance at the tables 
shows his use of these figures consistent on the whole. They 
do not, however, partake of that excess which our knowledge 
of the Second Sophistic leads us to expect in a faithful disciple, 
whose taste for grandiloquence is evident. 


CHAPTER V 


FIGURES OF REPETITION 


a) ANADIPLOSIS. 


Anadiplosis—the repetition of the same word within a clause— 
comes down from the poets. In Homer it is merely a device 
of cumulative emphasis. In the lyric and tragic poets it 
represents excitation or pathos. It was thus used moderately 
by Demosthenes.! Its intense, passionate feeling is generally 
reinforced by asyndeton. Only one example occurs in the 
sermons.—rére 5%, TéTe, TA ovTE Adyw PyTA ovTE Epyw HopyTa emideiy 
éort Ocdpara.—Advers. Iratos, 84D. 

The same effect is produced by the following, wherein two 
successive sentences begin with the same words.—éés po. téxva, 
iva mapakotow Tov evToAGv cov: dds por Téxva, iva pip POdow eis TV 
Baoireiav tov ovpavov.—In Divites, 59C. 


b) EpanaPHORA. 


As a mechanism of style, epanaphora—the repetition of the 
same word at the beginning of two or more succeeding cola— 
makes for emphasis by putting the repeated word first; for 
clearness, by forecasting the construction of the succeeding 
colon and thus allowing the mind of the hearer to concentrate 
the more upon the thought.2 In its artistic repetition, it 
exercises a certain charm upon the ear. Even with unim- 
portant words like rére pev—, rore 5¢—-, the figure has some 
rhetorical value, and this value increases with the increase 





1 Sibler. Volkmann 2, 466—-7. 
2 Rehdantz, 6. 
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of successive repetitions. It is found in literature from Homer 
down. In this study the repetition of the same word at the 
beginning of two or more succeeding clauses is called clause 
epanaphora; of two or more succeeding sentences, sentence 
epanaphora. The following are noteworthy examples of Basil’s 
use of the figure:— 

In clause epanaphora the very common ov is not without 
rhetorical effect, as in the five-fold arsis—ovy iméyovor tas 
dkoas Adyois Geot, od AapPBdvovoew aicOnow THs Eavtdv picews, od 
AvrovvTa...vTd THS GpapTtias: ov AvTovVTaL cis pYRUHY TOV GpapTLOV 
adixvovpevor, ov Tpeuover THY Kpiow.—Ps, 28, 123A. For a seven- 
fold example with od consult Ps. 1,91C; for a four-fold with 
70, Quod Mundanis, 172; for a five-fold with ered), In Fam. 
et Siccit., 66 D. 

A very artificial example with parison, asyndeton, and paro- 
nomasia.—AiGos éariv 6 xpvods, AMos 6 Gpyvpos, AiMos 6 pap- 
yapizns, Aios tov AGwv kacros.—In Divites, 58 E. 

Epanaphora of two words:—ov yap pdvos éracas prdya pu) Budheo Oa 
xetpa od pdvos extHow Ovovacripiov SeEvav: ov povos debia preyouery 
Ta TOV Satdvey éppdricas tpdowra.—In Barlaam, 141A. 

With paronomasia:—codds wv dia riv oikeiav Oppyjv, copdrepos yéyove 
dua THY eK THS SWacKadlas TeAcfwoww.—In Princip. Proverb., 110E. 
For a like example with polyptoton consult, In Mamantem, 
185C. 

Of sentence epanaphora, the following contain interesting 
variations from the usual two-fold or three-fold variety: 
Ps. 28, 151D and E, wherein four succeeding sentences begin 
with the word «ra; Quod Mundanis, 163D-E, wherein six 
succeeding sentences begin with piéé. 

A whole clause is used as epanaphora in the following sentences, 
already quoted under anadiplosis:— 8s pox réxva, iva tapaxotow TOV 
evToh@v wov; dds por Téva, iva pi) POdow eis tiv PBacrrelav Tov 
ovpavov;—In Divites, 59 C-D. 

Two corresponding clauses of two succeeding sentences begin 
with the same words: 

—é«i yap Ta mpdcKaipa, TowwTa, ToTAaTa TA aldvia; 

Kal € Ta Opdpeva, ovrw Kadd, ToTama Ta ddpata;— Hex. 6, 50 D-E. 
Consult also Hex. 8, 79B; Ps. 1, 92E; Ps. 28,144B; 150A; 


Ps. 61, 197E; 198E. 
3 
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Sentence and clause epanaphora with polyptoton: 


3S ON > 4 32% a 
—ovdels expauraAnoev amd voaTos* 


ovdevds Kepadr wdvv7On more voat. BapyOeioa. 


ovdds dAXoTpiuv rodav eexOn, bdporocia cusdy. 


ovdevds ed€Onoav mddes, 
ovdevds XEipes darnxpedOnoay, toate karapddpuevat.—De Jejunio 1,70. 


FREQUENCY OF EPANAPHORA IN THE SERMONS. 


Hex. 1 (530) 
» 2 (507) 
» 3 (565) 
5 4 (393) 
$5 5 (570) 
r 6 (746) 
» 7 (425) 
» 8 (572) 
» 9 (507) 

Ps. 1 (449) 
rene by (313 8 
5) A (87) 
» 28 (636) 
» 29 (418) 
» 982 (651) 
» 993 (963) 
» 44 (687) 
» 45 (407) 
» 48 (682) 
5. -09' (242) 
» 61 (336) 
» 114 (276) 

De Jejunio 1 (475) 


30 


Clause 


De Jejunio 2 (330) 3 
Attende Tibiipsi (480) 15 
De Grat. Act. (459) 9 


In Julittam (580) 15 
In Illud Lucae (406) 15 
In Divites (601) 39 


In Fam. et Siccit. (584) 16 
Deus non est auct. (598) 11 
Advers. Iratos (452) 5 
De Invidia (359) 7 
In Princip. Proverb. (895) 17 
In Sanct. Baptisma. (522) 22 


In Ebriosos (423) 11 
De Fide (185) 7 
In Princip. erat V. (248) 10 
In Barlaam (141) 4 
In Gordium (425) 15 


In XL Martyres (392) 6 
De Humilitate (353) 8 
Quod Mundanis (633) 4 
Ad Adolescentes (627) 4 
In Mamantem (244) 16 
Contra Sabellianos (444) 9 


Sen- 
tence 


— 
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The elaboration of the examples quoted above and the 
consistent use of the figure throughout the sermons, excepting 
in Ps. 114 show, that St. Basil had a liking for epanaphora. 
Its beauty, its clarity, its emphasis alike appealed to him. 
Its frequency—565 examples in all—does not, however, indicate 


— = 
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an excessive use of the figure, judged from standards of taste 
far less exuberant than the Asiatic. 


c) ANTISTROPHE. 


Antistrophe—the repetition of the same word at the end 
of two or more succeeding clauses—is called by Hermogenes 
a device of beauty. Very rarely does it occur in Basil. 
The following are representative examples: 

—1 086s ovK eos o7) GAN ovde TA mdpovTa ci—Ps, 1, 94E. 
—wdApov exes, tpoopyreiav éxecs—Ps, 28, 123 B, 
—viv Saxptes, ddd’ éyéhacas mpdrepov’ 

viv mrTwxeves, GA’ erdotryoas tpdrepov—Quod Mundanis, 172 D. 
The remaining instances in the sermons are to be found in 

ew c, 70C;: (Ps. 32,137E; Ps.°32,138D; Ps. 45, 176K; 

Ps, 114, 203A; In Ebriosos, 128A; In Ebriosos, 129D; In 

Gordium, 145D. 

The eleven examples found are excellent representatives of 
this highly artificial device. Their quality bespeaks St. Basil’s 
adaptability to the requirements of the figure. Their rarity 
in so ample an expanse of text argues restraint even in the 
use of a figure unsuited to prolonged or frequent development. 


d) ANASTROPHE. 


Anastrophe—the repetition of the final word of one clause 
at the beginning of the next clause—occurs not at all in the 
early Attic orators, although Homer and the Tragic Poets 
exemplify it. Isaeus and Demosthenes use it only rarely. 
St. Basil too is very sparing in his employment. of it. An 
excellent example was not found in his sermons. 

Typical of its use in his pages are:—ia@dpev dia THs peravoias: 
petdvoa S¢ xwpls vnoreias dpyy.—De Jejunio 1, 3B. 

peta Thv Kapropoplay tov émdyrovpévwv, dvaykata % mpooKtvycrs. 

Tpooktvyois S¢ 4 ovk ew THs exxAnoias.—Ps. 28, 116 D. 

The remaining examples in the sermons, some of them presenting 
merely the form of the figure, in all probability, are to be 
found in Hex. 1,10C; Hex. 6,58C; Ps. 48, 182A; In Illud 


3 II, 335. 
3* 
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Lucae, 48B; De Invidia, 92D; In Sanct. Baptisma, 116E; 
De Fide, 131E. 


The infrequency of its occurrence, even allowing for dubious 
examples, and the uncertain quality of many of the examples 
found reveal anastrophe as still less an element of St. Basil’s 
style than antistrophe. 


e) Kuxtos. 


Kuklos—wherein the first clause of a period begins, and 
the next or last clause ends, with the same word—is obviously 
so artificial a figure that its frequent use would blight the 
style it tried to embellish. Only one instance of its use occurs 
in the sermons.—érepov yévos 75 knTddes Kat Td Tov AerTdv ixOiwv 
erepov.— Hex. 7, 64C. 


f) CLimax. 


Climax—a repetition of the last word of the preceding 
clause through several successive clauses of a period—is also 
too artificial for extended use. 

Examples:—¢pa tiv dxodovbiav Yuxijs mpos aipa, aiparos mpos odpKa, 
gapkos Tpds THY ynv Kat wéAw dvadtoas Sia TOV aiTov davarddurov 
dzd yns eis odpKa, ard capkos eis aia, ard aipatos eis Wuyiv’ Kal 
etpnves OTL yn eat. TOV KTHVOV 4 Wvx7.—Hex. 8, 71C. 

—Ovpos pev yap eyelpa pdynv, paxyyn S€ yevva Aowopias, ai dé Aowopiat 
TAnyds, at dé tAnyal tpaipara, ex dé Tpavydtwv wodAdKis Gdvaror.— 
Advers. Iratos, 85C. 

Of scriptural origin is the following:—épyaCdpevar iropoviv, Kai 
dua THs bropovans Soxipijv, Kat dua THs Soxiuns €Awida.—Ps, 45, 171 E. 

The only other examples of climax in the sermons occur in 
Ps. 48,178D; Ps. 59, 192D; De Invidia, 94C; In Sanct. 
Baptisma, 118C; Contra Sabellianos, 196 E. 


g) REPETITIVE PARONOMASIA. 


The phrase “Repetitive Paronomasia”’, not found in the 
rhetoricians, I have borrowed from Robinson.‘ It designates 
the rhetorical repetition of the same word in the same sense. 


4 25. 


erted, i 


eine Recents 
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The examples found in the sermons are built upon the forced 

repetition of very ordinary words, such as ov, dvri, ds, did, or 

upon less usual words twice or thrice repeated. Its skillful 
use lends great vigor. to the style of a passage. 

Examples:—daddAo. pev yap éopev aides, kat dAdo epyBor kat 
dvopwOévres Erepor ... . Kat GAO pev ev tals adporépas éopev 
KaTacTdcert Tov mpaypdrwv: aAdow de e& GAwv ywopeOa Tpaxvtépa 
guvTvxia Kalp@v KEexpnevor’ GAOL vooovvTes Kal GAOL edraodvTes* 
Grou ev ydwous Kal dAdo ev revOeow.—Ps. 59, 190C-D. 

Three-fold repetition: — dvr? rdv podrdrov, tov eranoTapévov TO 
Hyatt, pwrevov evdvpa yuly ev TH dvacTdce eravOjoe* avTi Tis 
atimias, oTépavor avti Serpwrtypiov, mapdderos* avtl THs peTa TOV 
Kakovpyov Katadikys, 9 pet ayyédov Siaywyn.—In Gordium, 
146 B-C. 

—dua ti Adyos; twa SdexO dre ex Tov vod mpondAGe> Sia té Adyos; 
éte amaas eyevviOn- Sia ti Adyos; Stu cikby Tod yevvyoavTos Sov 
ev cavT® dexvis tov yervyoavra ...—In Princip. erat V., 136 D. 

An example based on the eleven-fold repetition of ov« occurs 
in Ps. 114, 204 A-B; a four-fold repetition of ard in 
Ps. 45, 176C; the three-fold repetition of pera in Ps. 48, 179C; 
the six-fold repetition of ov in De Jejunio 1,7E; a four- 
fold repetition of wera in In Princip. -Proverb., 112C. For 
further examples consult Hex. 5,41A; Ps. 1,90B; Ps. 28, 
115 C-D; Ps. 44,163 E; Attende Tibiipsi, 183A; In XL 
Martyres, 149 B. 


FREQUENCY OF REPETITIVE PARONOMASIA IN THE SERMONS. 


ere wr): (530) 3 De Jejunio 2 (S40) 80S 
x 2 (507) 2 Attende Tibiipsi (480) 2 
‘ 3 (565) 5 De Grat. Act. (459) 3 
; 4 (398) 3 In Julittam (580) 3 
“ SiO), 5 In Illud Lucae (406) 38 
: 6 (746) 6 In Divites (601) 5 
ms 7 (425) 2 In Fam. et Siccit. (584) 2 
n & (bilan Deus non est auct. (598) 4 
9 (507) 1 Ad Iratos (452) 2 
Ps. 1 (449) 5 De Invidia (S59) 3 
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Ps. vo (549). In Princip. Proverb. (895) 3 
it 14 (372) 5 In Sanct. Baptisma (522) 8 
= 28 (636) 7 In Ebriosos (423) 7 
i, 29 (418) 1 De Fide (185) 4 
a 32) 651) 8 In Princip. erat V. (248) 38 
- 33 (963) 4 In Barlaam (141) — 
ity « 44 (687) 2 In Gordium (425) 6 
53 45 (407) 2 In XL Martyres (392) 10 
i. 48 (682) 5 De Humilitate (353) 4 
: 59 (242) 4 Quod Mundanis (633). 1 
Wa Ueigdre (8RG) oe Ad Adolescentes (627) 3 
eevee! i be Same 6244) ame | In Mamantem (244) — 


De Jejunio 1 (475) 3 Contra Sabellianos (444) 


Of repetitive paronomasia St. Basil is far more sparing than 
of epanaphora, the one other figure of its kind deserving even 
moderately the adjective “frequent”. 162 examples of repetitive 
paronomasia are found in the sermons—a total surprisingly 
small in so vigorous an orator. The cumulative character of 
many of the examples off-sets this small number to some extent 
and explains the reader’s impression that repetitive parono- 
masia is a constant favorite with St. Basil. The very strength 
of the figure in St. Basil’s hands attracts the attention to its 
use rather than its neglect, and thus blinds the casual reader 
to its infrequency. 

St. Basil certainly does not exhibit Asiatic excessiveness 
in the repetitious features of his rhetorical heritage. The 
elaborate length of some of his examples of epanaphora and 
repetitive paronomasia are an index of his possibilities in the 
direction of Asiatic exuberance rather than a general realization 
of that exuberance. Of antistrophe, anastrophe, kuklos, and 
climax I had not expected to find many examples. An 
oration studded with such unnatural gems would be a very 
flaring product indeed. But the pathetic anadiplosis might 
well re-appear many times in an unrestrained Asiatic. Its 
single exemplification here is in harmony with that moderateness 
which all the Figures of Repetition, each in their peculiar 
character, exhibit in St. Basil. 











CHAPTER VI 
FIGURES OF SOUND 


a) ParRoONOMASIA. 


Although paronomasia is treated by some authorities as 
one of the Gorgianic Figures,1 the facts that the Greek 
rhetoricians do not mention it among the Gorgianic Figures 
and that it does not receive the enthusiastic treatment in 
St. Basil that the undoubtedly Gorgianic Figures receive 
suggest its inclusion among the minor figures of rhetoric. 
Paronomasia—a figure based on a similarity in the sounds 
of words plus a dissimilarity in sense—is produced either by 
(a) the use of the same root with change of the prefixes or by 
(b) a word followed by its negative or by (c) a change in the 
voice of the verb or by (d) a word followed immediately or at an 
interval by another word of the same root. Obviously rhetorical 
design must be clearly established here in each case before 
a suspected case may be called genuine paronomasia. 

The following examples illustrate St. Basil’s use of the figure :— 
Su mpGrov pay Kaparw ovvexerau ev TH Tvexe Kujo TA TbvVOeTa, — 
Hex. 1, 11B. Compare also Ps. 7, 105A; Ps. 28, 116C; Ps. 32, 
137H; Ps. 48, 182C; De Fide, 133A. 

— cvpBaiver cor Katoptocovts Tov TAOvTOY cvyKaToptocev Kal THY 
xapdiav.— In Divites, 54B. Compare also De Jejunio 1, 5B; 
In Sanct. Baptisma, 115C; In Princip. erat V., 135C. 

— aroypapnh ev tatty 77 BiBAw, iva peraypadys eis THV dvw. — In Sanct. 
Baptisma, 120B. Compare also Hex. 5, 46C; Ps. 114, 201C. 

—éravotapeov davO.ordpevos. — De Humilitate, 161C. Compare 
also Ps. 29,127D; De Humilitate, 161 D. 


1 Blass II, 66; Robertson, 7; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Epistula ad 
Ammaeum II. 
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— xopeves dxdpevta.— In Ebriosos, 129C. Compare also Ps. 14, 
108B; Ps. 28, 116A; De Jejunio 2, 15C; In Ebriosos, 130 A. 


FREQUENCY OF PARONOMASIA IN THE SERMONS. 


Hex oh ps0) 7 De Jejunio 2 (330)7 78 
" 2) HOT} i t. Attende Tibiipsi (480) 1 
M 3 (565) 4 De Grat. Act. (459) 

a 4 (393) In Julittam (580) 
” 5) BVO): ro In Dlud Lucae (406) 1 
i 6 (746) 2 In Divites (601) 1 
‘. < (426) 3 In Fam. et Siccit. (584) 4 
a 8 (572) Deus non est auct. (598) 
5 9 (SON. £ Advers. Iratos (452) 2 

PS: 1 (449) 1 De Invidia (359) 1 
: FC 3 In Princip. Proverb. (895) 1 
i 14 (3872) 6 In Sanct. Baptisma (522) 4 
F, 28 (636) 3 In Ebriosos (423) 3 
- 29 (418) 1 De Fide (185) 4 
‘ So (B51): 3 In Princip. erat V. (248) 3 
. 33. (963) In Barlaam (141) 1 
i 44 (687) 1 In Gordium (425) 2 
.) 45 (407) 2 In XL Martyres (392) 

33 48 (682) 5 De Humilitate (353) 10 
i 59 (242) Quod Mundanis (633) 
a 61 (336) Ad Adolescentes (627) 1 
fi aE OFC), 2 In Mamantem (244) 


De Jejunio 1 (475) 1 Contra Sabellianos (444) 1 


A figure whose form is so readily confused with the mere 
accidents of inflection must yield numerous and striking in- 
stances to constitute a noteworthy element in an author’s style. 
Highty-nine examples in forty-six sermons, most of the examples 
rather common-place, with only one sermon yielding as many 
as ten examples, with eleven sermons yielding none, make not 
a remarkable contribution to the style of St. Basil. 


b) Ponyproron. 
A form of paronomasia whose rhetorical design is far more 
patent is polyptoton—a word followed immediately, or after a 
short interval, by the same word in a different case. The 
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formula «is tots aidvas tov aidvwv, which concludes most of the 

sermons, is of course not included here. It is a scriptural 

idiom and is considered more a formula than a figure. 

The following examples illustrate St. Basil’s use of Polypto- 
ton:—dvra év maou pepixra.—Hex. 1,8B. Compare also Hex. 3, 
26B; Hex. 8, 78B; In Princip. Proverb., 109 E. 

—pia THs pds nptnvra.— Hex. 8,77 D. Compare also Hex. 3, 27 B; 
In Fam. et Siccit., 68 B. 

—(partly Biblical) éruxardparos avOpluros 6 tiv eAmida Eexwv em’ ay- 
Opwrov y eri tu tov dvOpwrivww—Ps, 45, 171B. Compare also 
Ps. 28, 114D; In Princip. erat V., 185C; De Humilitate, 
160 D; 

—oAdai yap apxal roAAGv rpaypdrov—In Princip. erat V., 135 A. 
Compare also Ad Adolescentes, 180 C. 


FREQUENCY OF POLYPTOTON IN THE SERMONS. 


Hex. 1 (530) 4 Ps. 45 (407) 2 
, 2 (507) 2 De Grat. Act. (459) 1 
ean (665) bin Divites (601) 1 
apa (393) 2 In Fam. et Siccit. (584) 1 
Laren (570) 2 De Invidia (359)" 1 
BD (746) 4 In Princip. Proverb. (895) 2 
UA (425) 2 In Ebriosos. (423) 1 
Aes (shay 3 In Princip. erat. V. (248) 4 
Soe (507) 1 In Barlaam (141) 1 
Ps. 14 ray 3 In Gordium (425) 1 
, 28 (636) 2 De Humilitate (353) 1 
eh eee (651) 3 Ad Adolescentes (627) 1 
» 44 (687) 1 Contra Sabellianos (444) 2 


Even less numerous than paronomasia—fifty-three examples 
in all, with only one sermon containing as many as six ex- 
amples, and with twenty sermons containing none—polyptoton, 
despite its greater artificiality, contributes scarcely more to 
the style of St. Basil than paronomasia. The opportunities 
were there however. In a highly inflected language any practiced 
pupil of the Schools could use polyptoton in excess, even as 
St. Basil did in extreme moderation. Our orator leaves to 
other figures the proof of his inherent, perhaps unconscious, 
sophistic sympathies. 
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c) ALLITERATION AND ASSONANCE. 


Alliteration—the recurrence of the same initial letter(s) in 
succeeding, usually immediately succeeding, words —requires 
great circumspection in treatment, because of accidental al- 
literative combinations bound to arise in language. At best 
the examples and statistics on this figure and on assonance 
are highly subjective. 

The following are representative examples of alliteration as 
found in the sermons:—éravubv érurupdpevos éripPovos—Hex. 5, 41 E. 
—Sodros Tod Sedaverxdtos 6 Savetodpevos—Ps, 14, 109 C. 

—<arpertov, dvahdotwrov, araO7, arAjv, aovvOerov, advatperov—De Fide, 
181 D. 

—rarip tapedisov ratta—In Gordium, 144A. 

The only other examples found occur in Hex. 2, 21C; Hex. 3, 
32C; Hex. 4,.35B; Hex. 7, 68B; 68C; Ps. 1, 95D; Ps. 33, 
146E; In Illud Lucae, 49D; In Fam. et Siccit, 66C; 68 E; 
72A; Deus non est auct., 76E; In Sanct. Baptisma, 121A; 
In XL Martyres, 152E; De Humilitate, 160D. 
Assonance—the intentional succession of words ending in 

similar sounds—is very rare in the sermons. The following is 

typical of its infrequent use:—rj irepBoAp Tod Kdddovs Tors opGad- 

povs, Hex. 2,12B.—The only other examples occur in Hex. 1, 

7C; 11B; Hex. 2,17D. Nineteen instances of alliteration and 

four instances of assonance make a total almost negligible. 

But their very rarity in a product of the Second Sophistic is 

a noteworthy fact. | 

d) PARECHESIS. 

Parechesis—a similarity in the sound of words of different 
roots plus a dissimilarity of sense—may take any one of three 
forms: (a) words differing in accent or in a single jletter; 
(b) combined in pairs; (c) not in pairs, not even necessarily 
in the same colon, but the assonance produced evidently de- 
signed. The first two forms are almost bound to be intentional. 
The third alone calls for scrupulous care.? 


Examples. 
Differing in accent—votro ipav 73 apa 77—dpG?—Contra Sabel- 
hanos, 195A. 
2 Robertson, 23-24. 
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Differing both in accent and letter—0Oéas rod Geot— Hex. 1, 2D 

Differing in letter and word-length—ocvrpdiav aitav Kai cvpdoviay 
moov—Ps, 32, 133 B. 

—xaTdpputos, Sia tiv appyrov copiav—Hex. 3, 28C. 

—Avecbow—arrovow—ddéxvovow—Advers. Iratos, 83D. 

The only other examples found occur in Hex. 1,2D; Hex. 5, 
441); Hex. 6,51C; 55B; Hex. 9,83E; 88C; 88H; Ps. 32, 
139C; Attende Tibiipsi, 17B; In Divites, 60D; Advers. Ira- 
tos, 87D; In Sanct. Baptisma, 120C; In Gordium, 142C. 
These nineteen examples show only the traces of the sophistic 

predilection for devices of sound—an indication that Basil knew 

the figure, but not fondly. 

An excessive use of paronomasia and allied figures, the em- 
ploying of them merely for tonal effects gave to the language 
of Gorgias a stiffness, a lack of spontaneity that was a precept 
to his successors as to what must be avoided. With the revival 
of rhetoric under the Empire the figures of sound were again 
abused; so much so that the sense of many fine-sounding 
phrases of that time is dubious. With many sophists it became 
a fixed mental habit that when they must choose between 
clarity of expression and resonnance of expression, they in- 
variably chose the latter. This convention, so strongly in- 
trenched in the schools, is very marked in the works of 
St. Gregory Nazianzus,3 St. Gregory of Nyssa,4 and in St. John 
Chrysostom’s panegyrical use of alliteration, polyptoton, and 
parechesis at least.6 St. Basil, compared with them, is far 
more restrained. In both the quality and number of sound- 
figures he shows a surprising indifference to the fashion of 
the times.6 Viewed by itself the evidence of this chapter is 
almost negative. But viewed in connection with the extreme 
fondness of the Second Sophistic for figures of sound, a fond- 
ness reflected in some of its Christian disciples, the negative 
results become a positive contribution. 


3 Guignet, 197. 

4 Méridier, 161. 

5 Ameringer, 33-35. 

6 Although neither Méridier nor Guignet nor Ameringer give statistics 
on these figures, their wealth of examples in each case and their comments 
and conclusions warrant the above statement. 


CHAPTER VII 


FIGURES OF VIVACITY; 
OTHER DEVICES OF COMPOSITION 


a) ASYNDETON. 


Asyndeton—a figure arising from the omission of conjunc- 
tions—produces a nervous warmth of tone suited to practical 
eloquence, to the stormy debates of republican politics and, 
by analogy, to any discourse inspired by a clash of principles. 
The absolute avoidance of asyndeton tends to produce mono- 
tony in a discourse. Its skillful use produces on the ear the 
sensation of rapidity. In its cumulative form it emphasizes 
the elements thus disconnected by setting them off sharply 
and clearly, by forcing a brief mental pause between them 
and thus driving the significance of the elements so set off 
more deeply into the mind. It also serves to reinforce the 
effect of other figures by the mere elimination of conjunctions 
which otherwise would claim some share of the attention. 

Noteworthy among a wealth of examples in St. Basil’s ser- 
mons are the following: Two asyndeta followed by one asyn- 
deton, with polysyndeton: wévros Eigewos kat Hporovris, ‘EAAjomov- 
ros, Aiyatos kat Idvios, Lapdovixdy wéAayos Kat TuxeAccov Kat Tuppyvixov 
érepov— Hex. 4, 36 E-37 A. 

Two-fold: aAAa—OdrAaccayv, 

dAAa—koArov, 

aAAa—vynovwtac— Hex. 7, 64D. 
Three asyndetic clauses, the first clause containing a two-fold 
example in addition: 
—oi ydpou Tas dratdias, Tas ynpelas, Tas SuapBopas’ 

at yewpyiar tiv axapriav’ at éumopias Ta vavdy.o." 

of tAodTa Tas ertBovdds'—Ps. 33, 150C-D. Compare also In 

Mamantem, 188A; Contra Sabellianos, 194C. 
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Two two-fold examples in succession: 

—1) porxeia, 1 KATH, 7) Topveia peTo. THS VUKTOS, PETA TOD TPOTOV, [ETO 
Tov xapakrnpiidvtav adriv iSwpérwv—Ps, 48, 1790. 

Fourteen-fold:—évrwv éxeivn xdpa ev 9 ovk a vbE, od« ew tmvos 7d 
Tod Oavdrov pipnuas ev 7 ovk ew Bpdars, ovK ev TOCLs, TA THS do- 
Geveias pov vrepeiopata, ovK eve vomos, odK eve GAyipata, OvK iatpelas 
od Sixarrnpia, ovK eumopiat, od Téxvat, od XpHpaTa, TOV KAKOV 1) GPX}, 
4 tov Tohéuov trdbcors, 4 pia TAs EOpas—Ps. 114, 204 A-B. 

Seven asyndetic clauses containing one group of two asyndeta 
and one group of eight asyndeta:—ddes 76 copa ceavrod, des 
Tas Twupatikas aicOjoes, KaTdAcume THY yhv, KaTédere THY O6daccar, 
KdTW GEAVTOD Toinoov Tov dépa, wapddpape Wpas, Katpov evTaSias, TAs 
rept ynv Swaxoopynoes: trép tov ailépa yevod- duaByO. tos dorépas, 
Ta Tept avTors Oatyata, Tv evkocpiav aitav, Ta peyeOn, Tas xpeias 
doas TapexovTa: TH TavTi, Ti evdtagiav, Tiv apmrpoTyta, THv Deow, 
tiv Kkwnow—De Fide, 131C. 
Compare also Ps. 1, 91A; In Julittam, 40C-D; In Divites, 

58B; Deus non est auct., 75D-E; In Barlaam, 140A-B; In 

Gordium, 144C; De Humilitate, 162 A-B. 


FREQUENCY OF ASYNDETON IN THE SERMONS.! 
























































)1}2|3)4/5/6)/7/8/9| 10/11 | 12| 13 | 14] 15| 16) 17 

Hex.1 630) | [2/ [3! | laj | | | aa 
2 *@07) ||) | 11612 | ae 
ee a a | 

a, as). | 1 | 1 | | 

, B (670) |1/8isi2 | 

, 6 (746) A py 
7 (48) (4151111) | te bo 
» 8 (872) 4} 1 | | | 
» 9 (607) saa} | 1 | | | 
Ps. 1 (449) ([3/5/2) |1) Ja]a} [1/4 

n 7 (641) J | 
» 14 (872) |2/6/3|1/3)1 | 
» 28 (636) |3/2/2 | | | | 
, 29 (418) 1|1 ae HOR Wags 
, 32 (651) l115 Sr hh Bey [ates 








1 The numbers that head the columns indicate the degree of multi- 
plicity of asyndetic ommissions; the number 3 for instance indicates that 
all examples tabulated in the column below the number are of the three- 
fold variety. 
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|4|5/6|7)/8)9 [10)11|12)13)14)15 16/17 








Ps. 33 (963) |3/6| 3 1/1 2 | 
» 44 (687) |1/2 
» 45 (407) {1/3 
> AS (682) |1|7 
» 59 (242) | |4 
eral (336) 1 1 1 
» 114 (276) |1|2 1 1 
De Jejunio 1 (475) |9/3 3/1 2 
De Jejunio 2 (330) |2|3 1\2/\1 1 
Attende Tibiipsi (480) | 4/5 3 4 
De Grat. Act. (459) | 4 1 | 1 
In Julittam (580) | 3/3 1 | 1 1 
In Ilud Lucae (406) |1/6] 2/3]1/ |1 
In Divites (601) |3/9| Bl4}1/4} |1 1 
In Fam. et Siccit. (684) |1/5/10 2 2 
Deus non est auct. (598) |1/2] 1/1] | 1 1 
Advers. Iratos (452) 0 i BB | 
De Invidia (359) 5| 4/2 1 
In Princip. Proverb. (895) 7 a iu 
In Sanct. Baptisma (522) |2/8]| 2 4/2] 1 a 
In Ebriosos (423) |4/3} 7/1)2 f 1 
De Fide (185) 2 alt 1 1 1 1 
In Princip. erat V (248) 1 1 1 
In Barlaam (141) 2} 1 1 
In Gordium (425) |1)8| 2}1);2) |2 1 
In XL Martyres (892) |3|/5] 5)/2/2/y 
De Humilitate (353) 6 2) 0 1 
Quod Mundanis (633) 1 
Ad Adolescentes (627) 1 1 
In Mamantem (244) |4/;2| 4/2 1 
Contra Sabellianos (444) |1]1! 3 | 


Of the larger combinations, one sermon contains an example 


of seventeen successive asyndeta; one sermon, an example of 
fifteen successive asyndeta; three sermons, an example of four- 
teen successive asyndeta; two sermons, an example of thirteen 
successive asyndeta. Arranging the less numerous combinations 
in succession from simple asyndeton to the twelve-fold variety, 
we obtain the following table. Each number above the line 
refers to the degree of multiplicity in each case; the number 
below the line to the frequency of occurrence in the sermons. 

i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

GO 178! 98 vat 1S a ee AOS 8 6 2 3 


eS RE ATTN IE NG 
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This table clearly shows St. Basil’s marked preference for the 
less elaborate varieties. The two-fold and three-fold varieties 
more than double the combined totals of the more cumulative 
kinds. That the two-fold out-number the one-fold is in harmony 
with the comparative ineffectiveness of the latter. That the 
discrepancy between them is not greater is surprising. 

Considering the opportunities for its display which the ser- 
mons afford, St. Basil is moderate in his employment of asyn- 
deton, and remarkably so in his use of the more elaborate 
forms. In these more than in the less elaborate varieties 
sophistic extravagance would manifest itself. The cumulative 
outbursts occur, but only rarely. The traces of the sophistic 
manner are evident, but only the traces. The utility of the 
figure for forceful exposition, its adequateness as a vehicle of 
expression for a vigorous personality largely account for its 
extensive but moderate use. 


b) PoLysyNDETON. 


Polysyndeton—tke artistic multiplication of connectives—im- 
presses on the style a calm movement, a character of grandeur 
proper to academic eloquence. The accumulation of con- 
junctions makes for deliberateness. It draws attention to each 
separate element thus connected. Only instances of two or 
more successive conjunctions may be considered figures. The 
following are interesting and typical of the more elaborate 
examples. 

Followed by asyndeton:—érAqa kai dpyara Kat trrovs Kal tayKdous 
Kat xoepav wrodopov, tiv ApaPiav racav, tiv Powiknv, tHv Meany tov 
rotapav;—Ps. 59, 189E. Compare also De Fide, 131E. 
—Kdy—, Kav—, xdv—, kadv—, xév—. In Sanct. Baptisma, 113 E. 
Compare also Ps. 32, 134B. 

Eleven-fold:—éorw cou kat oyjpa Kat inatiov Kat Bddiopa Kat xaféedpa 
Kat Tpopys Katdotacis Kal oTpw_VAS TapacKerr Kal oikos Kal TA ev oiKw 
oKetn TayTa Tpds evTeACaY HoKneEva' Kal Adyos Kal WO1) Kal 7) TOD TANT iov 
evrevéis Kat tatta.—De Humilitate, 161 H-162A. 

Four-fold followed by five-fold:—ceopot te kai émuxdices at 
otparoréwy dardAeat kat vavdya Kat Tacat ToAvdVOpwrot POopal cite é 
yis cite & Oaddoons <ire && dépos + tupods 7 && Srovacobv aitias—Deus 
non est auct., 76D. 
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Hight-fold:—AiBow kat pdpayé& kat xpypvois kat oxorédos Kal oKd- 
Roy arov Kal Onpios Kat éprerois Kai axdvOas Kat tuow adAots.— 


Compare also Hex. 3, 32D; Hex. 8, 70 E-71 A. 


FREQUENCY OF POLYSYNDETON IN THE SERMONS. 
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BPS : }P{2/3)/4)/5/6/7 8 | 9 | 10/11 
In Gordium (425) | 3 | 4/1 | | | 
In XL Martyres (392) | 6 1 1 
De Humilitate (353) | Gee ja | | 1 
Quod Mundanis ds) =) | LELIO} By 11 | | 
Ad Adolescentes (627) 11; 5 pe | | 
In Mamantem (244) | 4 | | 
Contra Sabellianos (444) AF 1 . ie a 




















A more concise summary of the above table is the following. 
Each number above the line refers to the degree of multipli- 
city in each case; the number below the line to the frequency 
of occurrence in the sermons. 


2 3 4 5 6 7 9 11 
270 143 41 22 6 3 1 i 


Here, as in asyndeton, the tendency to more examples of the 
less elaborate type is the rule. The most ambitious example 
is an eleven-fold polysyndeton. The three-fold and two-fold 
varieties outnumber all the rest combined by a ratio of nearly 
six to one, while the two-fold alone outnumbers all the rest 
easily. These statistics show that the tendency toward less 
multiplex figures is far more pronounced in polysyndeton than 
in asyndeton. The deliberateness caused by the large accumu- 
lation of conjunctions is less suited to the vigorous delivery 
of St. Basil than the swiftly-moving asyndeton. This to some 
extent explains what would otherwise be attributed merely 
to restraint in rhetorical indulgence. Despite its more ex- 
tensive variation and more extended use, asyndeton outnumbers 
polysyndeton by only forty-eight examples. 

St. Basil, due to his sophistic education or to the solemnity 
inspired by the grandeur of his theme, becomes almost pon- 
derous on occasion. But this is not an abiding characteristic. 
Vigor of thought and vigor of delivery preclude the elaborately 
cumulative polysyndeton. St. Basil’s numerous but restrained 
examples arise chiefly from the exigencies of exposition, em- 
ploying a time-proven device in his rhetorical heritage. 


c) RaetTorIcaAL QUESTIONS. 


The rhetorical question—a form of interrogation put not for 


information but for effect—in its several uses is an excellent 
4 
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index to an author’s style. Its generous employment imparts 
an unmistakable liveliness to an oration. Hatred, compassion, 
astonishment, indignation, pathos find the rhetorical question 
an ideal vehicle. In its cumulative form it is a powerful means 
of emphasis—through the repetition of the same thought from 
several angles differing but slightly. For glossing over a weak 
point in an argument, a rapid—fire of questions is an effective 
weapon. The orator, by an avalanche of bold, challenging 
questions, gives the illusion of having successfully established 
a weak point. The single rhetorical question gives a statement 
more vividness than its simple enunciation. In passages heavy 
with thought this device holds the hearer’s attention by its 
challenge and stimulates his curiosity by its suggestion. It 
may also be used in place of a conditional clause. The follow- 
ing are noteworthy examples. 

An appeal: ti paxpay drotpéxets THS dAnOeias, GvOpwre, apopyas TeavTP 
THs arwrelas érwoov;— Hex. 2, 15H. Compare also Hex. 7, 68C. 

A challenge: wérouas éri Kipuov;—Hex. 9, 86 D. Compare also 
Advers. Iratos, 86 C. 

Question proposing a subject:—zoids éeore BotAa Sipyjoropar;— 
Ps. 33, 151 C-D. Compare Ps. 44, 160 A. 

—BPotra cor kal érepov TAodv Sinyjoopar, mpos Ov dvayKatov july éore 
TO S@pov THs KvBepvijcews.—In Princip. Proverb., 112 A. 

Addressing the: Dead:—ri ce, @ yevvaie to0 Xpurrod otpatira, Tpo- 
ccitw; avdpiavta kakéow;—In Barlaam, 141 A. 

Vivid presentation of details: —od 8 ai podroBides; rod 8 ai 
paorvyes;—In Gordium, 145 E. 

Conditional: — rAotveios ef; pu) Saveilou. révns > By SaveiLov.—Ps. 
14, 1100. 

—éAoddpyras; evAdynoov. erdeovextnoas; dmddos. eucOicOns, viirtevooy. 
jrdkovebow; tarewdOnt. épOdvnoas; mapaxdderov. épdvevoas; paprs- 
pnoov.— Ps, 32, 133 A. Compare also Ps. 33, 152 E; Ps 59, 
192 EK. 

—ddikGs Koddby ; TH TOV peAdOvTWV eAmids yaipe. Sixaiws KaTediKdoOys ; 
kal ovras evxapiore.—In Julittam, 39 D. 

Compare also Ps. 14, 110B; 110E; 1120; Ps. 33,1570; 
Ps. 45, 171A; De Jejunio 1, 10B; De Jejunio 2, 11D; De 
Grat. Act., 32C; In Julittam, 35 E; In Fam. et Siccit., 67 B; 
In Mamantem, 188 E. 


eS et eS a OY ER OAS ea 2 eoas 1% 
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Exclamatory:—6 ris dxapurtias—ovx émrurpéres;— Hex. 9, 88 D. 
—w mécors drbdere TA GAASTpLA dyaId; wooo. dvap TOUTHTAVTES UrEp- 
amhlavoav rhs Snulas;—Ps. 14, 112 C. 
—® Tocas vixTas cikn ypuTVnoaTe; Tooas HyEpas «ik TvvyPpoicOnTe; 
—In Ebriosos, 122E. 
Compare also Hex. 4, 34A; Hex. 5, 43D; Hex. 8, 78 E; Ps. 45, 
174D; In Illud Lucae, 48C; In Sanct. Baptisma, 116 C. 


FREQUENCY OF RHETORICAL QUESTIONS IN THE SERMONS. 
egg: | 2 | 3 | + | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 [10|11|12/13)14|15)16 
icpune We batatinn beara a 





| 























Hex. 1 (630) | 3| 3! 

eee BOT} | eae OE LA 

-. 3 (565) | 7] 8 | 

et at (398) | 4] 1) 

eas (570) |14] 2 

ace 'G (746) | 8| 3\2] [2/1 

ong (425) | 8] 1| |8 

eT (672) | 6| 4| {1 

Pek: (507) |14| 7 

Pet (449) | 2) 2/1/1 

tie. (541) | 2 

braa (372) |17| 4 

» 28 (636) | 1] 1 

» 29 (418) | 4| 4 

aaa (651) | 6| 2/1) |1/9 

AES. (963) | 10] 2 

» 44 (687) | 7 

Mag; (407) | 8/ 1 

, 48 (682) | 4} 2/1/2 

250) (242) | 8] 1 

. 61 (336) | 2| 1 

» 114 (276) | 1| 1 
De Jejunio 1 (475) | 4] 6/2/2/1 
De Jejunio 2 (330) | 3| 3/2 
Attende Tibiipsi (480) | 5] 1/2] /1/1] 1 
De Grat. Act. (459) | 5| 4 2 
In Julittam (680) | 9/ 3/1 1 
In Illud Lucae (406) |10} 4/3/1/1 
In Divites (601) |21/10);3/1/2/1)1/)1 
In Fam. et Siccit. (684) | 5] 3/4/2/1 
Deus non est auct. (598) | 6/ 1/1/1 1 
Advers. Iratos (452) |13] 2/38/1 
De Invidia (359) | 8| 7/3 
In Princip. Proverb. (895) | 8; |1] | | | ew 
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[2]? 13} 40 a3 hdlbes 8 fedbiialeit 
in Sanct, Baptinma’ (X6a2) |22/ 5 |3/2 | beat <a ta 
In Ebriosos (423) |12}6 |2/2) | | |8; | | 
De Fide (185) | a] | ae | | 
In Princip. erat V. (248) | 5/4 | ee 
In Barlaam (141) | 3 | | ig | 
In Gordium (425) | 7) 5/2/14; | | | | | | | 
In XL Martyres (892) | 9} 2{1/1| | | | | | | ie 
De Humilitate (353) | 4 | | ees he 
Quod Mundanis (633) | 8| 3) | a a ea t 
Ad Adolescentes (627) |14| 1 | | - | Re 
In Mamantem (244) | 4 |2 11} | | | ie 
Contra Sabellianos (444) 617 (2 1 a ei), 














A more ,concise summary of the above table illustrates force- 
fully the tendency toward more examples of the less multiplex 
type. In the following summary each number above the line 
refers to the degree of multiplicity; each number below the 
line to the frequency of a given type in the sermons. 


oa: 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 16 
332 123 43 23 14 6 2 9 1 


The single question and the sets of two successive questions 
outnumber all the rest by a ratio of nearly five to one, while 
the single question alone outnumbers all the rest easily. These 
statistics, as in asyndeton and polysyndeton, show the same 
tendency towards more examples of the less multiplex kinds. 
In its cumulative form, St. Basil exhibits traditional restraint 
in his use of the figure. He shows a desire for emphasis, but 
not over-emphasis. The one sixteen-fold example is especially 
prominent in its loneliness. St. Basil resorts to the figure 
six hundred and fifty-one times in all its forms. It thus 
becomes a prominent feature of his style and further empha- 
sizes that liveliness in discourse which his use of asyndeton 
indicates. 


d) ExcLamatio. 


Scarcely differimg in form from the exclamatory rhetorical 
question and producing the same effect is exclamatio. 
Examples:— ris codis éerwoias tov didacxédov!—Ps. 1, 91 B. 
—w THs dtorias tov Aéyow!—In Sanct. Baptisma, 116C. 
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—® xopds ayos! & oivraypa tepdv! @ cvvarmirpos appayys! © Kowot 
piraxes Tod yéevous Tov dvOpdrwv!—In XL Martyres, 156 B. 
The other examples occur in Ps. 14, 113 B; In Illud Lucae, 

46 E; 48 A; In Fam. et Siccit., 65 B; In Sanct. Baptisma, 116A; 

116B; 121E-122A; In XL Martyres, 151A; 155A; 155B; 

In Barlaam, 140C; 140D. 

Formal exclamatio, in its very nature, could not appear 
frequently without giving a very eccentric stamp to an author’s 
style. The same effect is attained more naturally by the 
rhetorical question. Exclamatio is almost negligible in St. Basil. 


e) PARENTHESIS AND HYPOSTROPHE. 


Parenthesis—the interruption of the development of a sen- 
tence’s thought by an intervening clause or clauses—is here 
treated merely for the sake of completeness. Most of the 
examples found are dubious as purposed figures and the total 
is not large enough in any case to warrant positive conclusions. 
Examples:—ovde yap 6 xixdXos ovros (1d erimedov AEyw TAMA TO dro 

pads ypappns meprexdpevov) ered?) Siapedye THv yperépav aicOnow.— 

Hex.1, 4A. Compare also Ps. 28, 121B; Ps. 114, 203 E. 
—xal worep ev TH peydAn oikia TO pevTOL ypvTodV EoTL OKEVOS..... 

(tis mpoaperews Exdotov Ti Tpds TAs VAas SpoudTnTA TapExopEevys 

Kab Xpuoovv pev eats oKevos, 6 Kalapds Tov Tpdrov Kal Gdodos* apyv- 

poov S€, 6 brodeéotepos exeivov Kata Tiv a&iav’ dotpaxwov dé, 6 Ta 

yhiva ppovav Kat rpds ovvtpiBiy emirySetos: Kal EtdAwov, 6 edkdAws 

Sua THs Gpaptias Katappvrovpevos Kal VAn ywwopevos TH aiwviey upi)- 

ouTw Kat dpyqs oxevos—Deus non est auct., 77 B-C. 


FREQUENCY OF PARENTHESIS IN THE SERMONS. 


Hex.1 (530) 38 Ps. 32 (651) 1 
eee 507) 1 Pee (687) 4 
Bie. (393). 1 O48 (682) 2 
Sea’ 570). 1 eld (FIG ine ved 
WG | (425) 1 De Jejunio 2 (330) 1 
» 8 (572) 4  <Attende Tibiipsi (480) 1 
Ane (507) 1 In Julittam (580) 5 

Ps, 14 (Si2y« In Fam. et Siccit. (584) 2 
ey te (636) 2 Deus non est auct. (598) 3 
ao (418) 1 Advers. I[ratos (452) 1 
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De Invidia (359) 1 De Humilitate (353) 1 
In Princip. Proverb. (895) 4 Ad Adolescentes (627) 4 
In Sanct. Baptisma (522) 1 In Mamantem (244) 2 
In Gordium (425) 1 Contra Sabellianos (444) 4 


In XL Martyres (392) 1 


Of hypostrophe—the resumption of thought after a paren- 
thesis by either repetition or a demonstrative—only two ex- 
amples were found in the sermons:—6 ydp imoxeipevos tH pvAAW 
KOKKOS, OV pucyov Ties TOV Tepl TAS GVOMaTOTOLiag exXoAGKOTwWY TpoTa-yo- 
pevovor, TodTo oméppatos exe Sivayw.—Hex. 5, 45 B. 

—irétp rAuov, trép Tas TOY doTépwv XopeEias TeTYNMEVOS (Tis yap TOV 
ovpavav eikov eipntot Tod Oeov Tod vWiorov,...... ) trép ovv Tatra 
tals Timais mponypevos 6 GvOpwros—Ps. 48, 185 A-B. 

Parenthesis is a phenomenon whose frequent appearance is 
not to be expected. At its best it is a stylistic mannerism. 
Fifty-three examples in the forty-six sermons, most of the ex- 
amples short and not followed by hypostrophe, do not make a 
striking total either in number or quality. These examples may 
more reasonably be attributed to an absence of finished pre- 
paration than to the cultivation of a device of the older rhetoric. 


f) Lirrorss. 


Litotes—the emphatic affirmation of an idea through negation 
of its opposite—derives some rhetorical emphasis from the 
double negative thus arising. 

Examples :—ov8e cis.—Hex. 1, 3A. Compare also Ps. 114, 199 B; 

In Sanct. Baptisma, 117A; In Barlaam, 138 E. 

—wdote ovx Gpaptioes THs dAnVeias.—Hex. 2,12 E. Compare also 

Hex. 9, 83E; Ps. 59, 190 E; In Princip. erat V., 134C. 
—xat Xpurtiavdv S€ tAHGos ovk dAtyov.—In Gordium, 144E. Com- 

pare also Hex, 8, 79 B; Attende Tibiipsi, 17C; De Invidia, 95 D. 


FREQUENCY OF LITOTES IN THE SERMONS. 


Hex. 1 (630)° 1 Hex. 6 (746) 6 
Be eal io Re: ; 9 Qe 
ad. VXBBB) 2S , &¢ ae 
Neer Sate eee , o 4 
Raab. TOM ee Ps.1 (449) 1 
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Paes (541) 1 In Divites (601) 1 
Lane: (372) 1 De Invidia (359) 1 
Ae |=. (636) 1 In Princip. Proverb. (895) 4 
SAS (418) 1 In Sanct. Baptisma (522) 1 
» 44 (687) 3 In Princip. erat V. (248) 1 
ae (242) 1 In Barlaam (141) 1 
gil4 (276) 3 In Gordium (425) 3 
De Jejunio 2 (330) 3 De Humilitate 6:15%:) a | 
Attende Tuibiipsi (480) 1 Ad Adolescentes (627) 10 
In Julittam (580) 1 In Mamantem | (244) 1 


Seventy-three examples do not constitute litotes a prominent 
feature of St. Basil’s style. His love of pleonasm took another 
‘form. When he wished to be emphatic he sought more vigorous 
modes of expression. There are merely enough examples here 
to show the influence of rhetoric unconsciously working. 


g) [Rony AND SARCASM. 

Of irony and sarcasm there is very little in St. Basil’s 
sermons. This is rather surprising in so vehement a champion 
of the church. Apparently he preferred direct, open blows to 
the fine thrusts of covert verbiage. 

Examples:—éexvitwoov jyiv of ra rdvra Sevot,— Hex. 3, 29B. (re- 
ferrmg to certain contemporary scientists). Compare also 
Ps, 14, 113 A; 113B. 

—odAn cor xapis THS PiAotipias dtc ev TH pvipate KeEipevos Kal Els HV 
Siadvbeis, ddpds yeyovas tats Samdvais kal peyaAdyrvxos.—In Divites, 
60 B-C. Compare also In Sanct. Baptisma, 121 D. 

The only other examples occur in Hex. 8, 71D; In Fam. et 
Siccit., 66 B-C. 





The figures which follow grew out of the practical needs of 
early eloquence. Their more subtle uses were developed in the 
. uncertain struggles of the agora and court-room. Their later 
use indicates a revival of the form more than the spirit of the 
figures, as a whole. Elements of clearness, however, which in 
the earlier periods of rhetoric served only a secondary pur- 
pose, became for certain figures the justification of their later 
employment. The history of prosopopoiia illustrates such an 
evolution. 
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h) Diaprorssis. 


Diaporesis—an uncertainty, largely feigned, as to where to 
begin, where to leave off, what to say—is a convention origi- 
nally designed to win the good will of the audience by a saving 
modesty. It also serves to awaken the audience’s attention 
by pointing out the difficulty and grandeur of the theme to 
be developed. Its favorite position is therefore in the intro- 
duction to an oration or to some new phase of an oration 
already partially delivered. While St. Basil was undoubtedly 
affected by convention in his use of the figure, there is yet to 
be discerned in his examples a devout Christian’s awe of the 
splendor of his themes. 

Examples:—iornoi pov tov Adyov 75 Oadpa TAS Stavoias: zi rpOrov 
cimw; md0ev apSopor ths enyjoews;—Hex. 1, 2E. 

—tis eapkeres xpdvos mavta cimeiv kat Sunyjoacbar Tod teyvirov Ta 

Hex. 9, 83 C. 

—érus S¢ dvoOiparos tis Aews Tabrys 6 vots, Tavti yrwpipov TO Kar 

puxpov ercotyoavtt.—In Princip. Proverb., 97 E. 

A remarkable instance of the figure occurs at the beginning 
of In Mamantem, 185A, where the orator finds thirty-two lines 
of Benedictine text necessary for the expression of his un- 
worthiness to pronounce the panegyric. The only other ex- 
amples in St. Basil occur in Hex. 2,12A; 19D; Hex. 5, 42E; 
Hex. 8, 74E; In Divites, 58D; In Sanct. Baptisma, 114E; In 
Mamantem, 185 C. 

The sparsity of examples—only eleven in all—points to some- 
thing else than the mere following of a convention. The gran- 
deur of his themes is a matter of concern to St. Basil. The 
only glaring example measuring up to a truly sophistic standard 
(In Mamantem, 185 A) is in this figure as in so many other 
figures in St. Basil significant for its solitude—a reflex of that 
scholastic rhetoric whose extravagances St. Basil generally 
repressed. 





Gotpara. 


i) EprmrorrHosis. 


Confined chiefly to the Hexaémeron, epidiorthosis—the cor- 
recting or restricting of a previous assertion—occurs in St. Basil 
so infrequently and so imperfectly that it is almost without 
rhetorical significance in the sermons. Its original purpose 
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was to present the illusion of great scrupulousness on the part 

of the speaker. This purpose is not to be discerned in St. Basil’s 

use of it. The instances found in his pages probably spring 
from a lack of thorough preparation. 

Examples: as dvOpdérw ideiv Suvatov, paddov 8 ds oddert Tov GAAwV 
imppfe.—Hex. 1,2C. Compare also Hex. 2, 150. 

—7 pev dwvy Tov mpootdyparos puxpd, padrov Sé ovdé wvi, GAAS 
pom povov Kat dpi) Tod GeAxjparos.—Hex. 7, 63C. Compare also 
Quod Mundanis, 170C. 

The only other instances of its use occur in Hex. 1, 3D; 
7A;7D; Hex. 2,18B; 19A;21A; 22 A; Hex. 6, 60A; Hex. 8, 
79A; De Jejunio 1,3D; Attende Tibiipsi, 24C; In Julittam, 
33 B. 

j) PRoxkaTALEIPsis. 

Of prokataleipsis—a device for breaking the force of possible 
objections by anticipating or refuting them—all examples save 
four were found in the Hexaémeron. 

Examples:—adX’ of rapaxapdxtas Tis aAnbetas .... TH VAnv pact Sea 
tov Aéewv tobTtwv rapadyrovoOar.—Hex. 2, 13 B. 

—ravtws dé ovdeis tuav ovdé Tv mdvY KaTNnoKnpEVWV TOV VoUV..... 
emioknpe tH Sdfn, as adivata 7 tAacpardédyn troTWenevwv Kata Tov 
Adyov.— Hex. 3, 26 E. 

—kai Tas cippova TavTa, paci, TO, dvrote yaiperé;—De Grat. Act., 28 B. 
The remaining examples of the figure may be found in Hex. 

13 5, Hex. 2. 14.D; 15C; Hex. 3, 25 A; 31 B; Hex. 4, 34B; 

35E; 36A; Hex.5,43E; 45A; Hex. 6,51E; 51E; Ps. 1,92D; 

In Julittam, 36 C-D; Deus non est auct., 75 A. 
Prokataleipsis is almost negligible in the sermons. 


k) PaRaLEIrpsis. 


Paraleipsis in a strict sense—the insinuation of all one wishes 
to say while pretending to pass the point over in silence —is 
not found in St. Basil. Very infrequently a weaker, allied form 
of the figure is represented—the hint of an abundance of ar- 
guments held in reserve. 

Examples:—ra peév ov mept dpxijs, ws dAiya dad rodXOv eireiv, Ext 

tocouTov,— Hex. 1, 7 B. 

—kal ti de Néyev TOV Aourdv Tafdv Tov dxdov; (and then there 

follows an enumeration of them).—In Ebriosos, 125 A. 
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The only other examples found occur in Hex. 1, 8D; Hex. 
3, 28.A. 

1) Prosopopomta. 

Prosopopoiia—the representation of a person speaking direct- 
ly—depends for its highest effects upon the histrionic talents 
of the orator. Such a reproduction under any circumstances 
lends vivacity to the discourse. The rhetorical exercises of the 
schools encouraged the device in professional practice. A figure 
allowing so rich an opportunity for the display of dramatic 
talent was not to be lost on the sophists of the Second So- 
phistic. 

The large number of examples found in the sermons includes 
many so Closely allied with other figures that a careful excision 
has been necessary. All scriptural excerpts in the first person 
have been excluded in virtue of that distinction which obtains 
between a quotation from an author and the representation 
of him speaking directly. For the same reason the recon- 
structions of Prodicus of Ceos and of Pythagoras, in Ad 
Adolescentes, 177 E and 182 D, respectively, have been omitted. 
Examples exegetical in character have been included, parti- 
cularly those found in the homilies on the various psalms, but 
it has been thought well to present them separately in the 
statistics below. While not as a rule excellent examples of 
prosopopoiia, the exegetical instances certainly come under its 
definition. To exclude them would be to ignore a few elaborate 
examples of the figure and to over-look the most important 
device in St. Basil’s development of the Homilies on the Psalms. 
The best examples were found in the homilies on the martyrs 
in the midst of ecphrases. Indeed prosopopoiia constitutes 
the major portion of some ecphrases. 

Examples. Short:—xatl zojiov, dyoi, rotro Sdveacpa o Tis droddécews 
mls od ovveevkrar;—Ps. 14, 112 B. Compare also Hex. 9, 87 E; 
In Illud Lucae, 44E; In Divites, 57B; Contra Sabellianos, 
192A; 195A. 

Dialogue or Debate:—é¢yes yadxdpara, eo O7jra, iroltyov, oKetn Tav- 
todard; Talta drddou' rdvrTa mpoécOa KatadeSau, wiv THs eAcvdepias . 
GAN aicytvouor atta Snpooretew, Pyoiv. ti ov Ste puxpdv LoTEpov 
GAXos atta mpoxoploe Kal daroKnpige Ta ca Kal ev odbadrpois cois 
érevovibuv adra Siabjorerar;—Ps. 14, 109 A. 
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Compare also Hex. 6, 55C; Ps. 14, 112C; In Illud Lucae, 
49B; In Divites, 53A; Deus non est auct., 81A; In Sanct. 
Baptisma, 119 D. 

Exegetical:—épe?: 1 Boxed pov ovk &k tAotvrov, otde ék TwpaTiKOV 
apoppav, ovde ex Svvdpews Kati ioxdos Eujs, ovde & cvyyeveias avOpwrivys, 
aXX’ “H Bonfead pov rapa tov Geot,—Ps, 7, 104C. 

Compare also Ps. 7,103 E; Ps. 33, 146B-C; 149A; 149B; 
Ps. 114, 201C-D; Quod Mundanis, 171 D-E. 

In Ecphrasis:—xKara, dyoi, Snpiovs. rod Sé ai podvBides; rod Se 
ai paoruyes; et Tpoxod katarewerOw, et Tod EiAov orpeBAoicOu, hepécOw 
Ta Kokarrnpia’ 7a Onpia, 75 Top, 7d Eidos, 6 cravpds, 6 BdOpos cdTpe- 
miérOw, aA yap ofa xepSaiver, pynoiv, dak pdvov drobvncKwv 6 dAc- 
tpvos;—In Gordium, 145 E. 

Compare also In Fam. et Siccit., 69A; In Sanct. Baptisma, 
122 A-B; In Barlaam, 140C; In Gordium, 145D-E; 145E; 
146A; 146B-C; 147B; 147C-D; 147D-148E; In XL Mar- 
tyres, 151 A; 151 B-C; 153B-E; 154A; 156A. 

Other interesting examples are the prosopopoiia of fish in 
Hex. 7,67 A-C; of a dog, Hex. 9, 84D; of the hearts of St. Basil’s 
auditors in Hex. 9, 86 E; of the musings of a bankrupt father 
forced to sell one of his children in In Illud Lucae, 46 D-47A; 
of personified procrastination in In Sanct. Baptisma, 118C-D. 
Ps. 14 abounds in excellent examples—of a stingy man forging 
an excuse against giving aid, 108A; of a man oppressed with 
debts and his prudent counsellor, 109 A-B; of a disillusioned 
debtor crying out upon the usurer, 109C; of a hard-pressed 
man beholding the opulence of others, 110D; the wife of a 
debt-ridden man states her extravagant needs, 112A. 


FREQUENCY OF PROSOPOPOIIA IN THE SERMONS. 
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Ps. 28 (636) | 1 || In Fam. et Siccit. 684) | 1 | 
Sit (418) | 3 || Deus non est auct. (598) 2 
5 ae (651) | 2 || Ad Iratos (452) | | 
, B38 (963) | 2 | 6) De Invidia (359) | 1 | 
» 44 (687) | 4 In Princip. Proverb. (895) | | 
SAS (407) jae ; In Sanct. Baptisma (522) 6 
» 48 (682) | 7 | In Ebriosos (423) 
ae!) (242) .2 || De Fide (185) | | 
a ss | (336) 7 || In Princip. erat V. (248) “ae 
» 144 (276) | 7 || In Barlaam (141) 1 | 
De Jejunio 1 (475) | 2 || In Gordium (425) 7 
De Jejunio 2 (330) | 1 | In XL Martyres (392) | 6 | 
Attende Tibiipsi (480) 1 || De Humilitate (853) t- | 
De Grat. Act. (459) | 2 | || Quod Mundanis (633) |" 4 | 
In Julittam (580) 2 | | Ad Adolescentes (627) | | 
In Illud Lucae (406) 7 | | In Mamantem (244) | 2 | 
In Divites (601) | 11 | 1 Contra Sabellianos (444) 4. 





So artificial a figure needs but a few recurrences to become 
a marked element in an orator’s style. In the sermons the 
figure occurs one hundred and thirty times. Only ten sermons 
do not contain instances of its use. Although the exegetical 
homilies swell the total, more than half the examples are to 
be found elsewhere. Prosopopoiia, then, is a favorite device 
with St. Basil in elucidating a complicated question through 
the give and take of an imaginary debate, in a dramatic re- 
presentation of the passions of the martyrs, in a simple, direct 
exposition of the scriptural text, occasionally even in bringing 
forcefully before his audience exemplary habits in irrational 
beings. The multitude of examples is accounted for by the 
utility of the figure; the lengthy or dramatic examples, by the 
tradition and practice of the schools. The sophistic stamp is 
upon them. The sophistic training is very marked in the 
panegyrics on the martyrs but, apart from any display of 
powers sanctioned by the custom of the times, a practical 
purpose underlay even these instances—the vivid, vigorous por- 
trayal of illustrious example. And this vividness and this viva- 
city attend all the employments of prosopopciia in St. Basil. 
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m) DIALEKTIKON. 


Akin to the dialogue of prosopopoiia is dialektikon—a com- 
bination of question and answer. Like prosopopoiia it lends 
liveliness to a passage by its form and analyzes the speaker’s 
thought forcefully and clearly, even minutely in some cases. 
At a new turn in a speech it is an efficacious means for com- 
pelling attention. 

Examples:—tis 6 wOav & trav Aaydvwv Tis ys TovTO TO vdwp; Tis 
6 éretywv éxi Ta Tpdow; Tota tapeia SOev mpoépxerar; Tis 6 Tdros 
ep Ov émetyerar; THs Kol TadTa ovK éxXelreL, KdKelva OvK droTipmrla- 
ToL; TATA THS TpwTNS éxeivyns pwvis 1pTyTa.—Hex. 4, 35A. Com- 
pare also Ps. 29, 125A. 

—oildas Ti moujoas TH TAnTiov Kaddv; 0 ceavT@ PovtrAK Tap’ ETEpov 
yever Oar, ofdas Ste wore éore TO KaKdv; 0 ovK av avTds Tabeiv EAovo 
rap’ érépov.—Hex. 9, 830. Compare also Ps. 7, 99A; Ps. 114, 
201C-D; Deus non est auct., 80B; In Mamantem, 187 A. 

—ri ow émt rovtos; apa edercdoOn 7H TAo’THW; | TH Tpds Tov ddu- 
KovvTa diAovexia. TO ovppépov tapeidev; 7 TOV EK TOV SiKaTToV Ernp- 
mpevov Kivduvov eGerAdyn;—In Julittam, 34A-B. Compare also 
Hex. 5, 47D; Ps. 1, 95H; Ps. 28, 115B; Ps. 33, 156C-D; In 
Julittam, 36C-D; Deus non est auct., 82A. 


FREQUENCY OF DIALEKTIKON IN THE SERMONS. 
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Deus non est auct. (598) 10 In Barlaam (141) 
Ad Iratos (452) 4 In Gordium (425) 1 
De Invidia (359) 1 In XL Martyres (392) 3 
In Princip. Proverb. (895) 2 De Humilitate (Saay "2 
In Sanct. Baptisma (522) 1 Quod Mundanis (633) 3 
In Ebriosos (423) 1 Ad Adolescentes (627) 2 
De Fide (185) In Mamantem (244) 6 
a 


In Princip. erat V. (248) 4 Contra Sabellianos (444) 


Somewhat more numerous than prosopopolia, dialektikon 
serves to re-inforce the functions of the former in its force- 
ful elucidation of involved thought and in the endowment of 
long passages with a saving sprightliness. When the not too 
obtrusive character of the figure is considered in connection 
with the above table, St. Basil’s one hundred and fifty-eight 
recurrences to dialektikon may be styled a consistent and 
generous, but not an excessive use of the figure even for Western 
taste. Dialektikon is a marked element of St. Basil’s style, 
but not eccentrically so. 


n) HypopHora. 


Hypophora—the raising of an objection for the sake of im- 
mediate refutation—lends peculiar liveliness to the discourse. 
The orator’s willingness to bring up a view opposed to his 
own gives him an air of eager confidence that always compels 
attention. Only two examples were found in the sermons. 
While abbreviated forms of the figure, they achieve its effects. 
—-TAnKTnsS; GAN avnip. mapowos; aX’ Hrwpéevos Kata Tiyv diow. Tpa- 

xvs Kat Svodpertos; dAXAQ péAos 7,5n cov Kal pedOv Td TYpTaToV,— 

FHex.'7, 685: 

— dvrepwrdcOuwcav of ra Towwtra érynrobvres’ wéOev voor; 7é0ev af r7- 
pwres TOU THuaTOS; OTE Yap ayevynTOS 17) VOTOS OTE pAjV Snpotip- 
ynpa Tod Oeod, etc.—Deus non est auct., 78D. 


0) PRoDIORTHOSIS. 


In the sermons prodiorthosis takes the form of a promise 
to be brief. Only two examples were found. 
—GdAG yap ov AEANOE pe Ste roAXOL Texvirar TOV Pavaiowv TexXVvOv, aya- 


A eS 2 ed ip Re Oe r) , Nur pes \ ¢ A « 
mTHTOS eK THS Eh HUepav Epyacias THv TpoPpryv eavTois TupmopiSovres, 


aie’ 
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TEPLETTHKATLW Has, ov TOV Adyov Huiv GuVTeuvovow;, iva pn Ext Todd 

THs épyacias apéAxwvta.— Hex. 3, 22C. 

—s av S& pr et mXelov rapaxaréxovtes tpyads dvdpev, Bpaxéa e& or 
kateAdBopev gSopevov viv Wadpod diarexPeres Kal TH Adyw Tis 
TapakAnoews KaTa THY mpocovoay yuiv Stvayw Tas Wyas tuav Opé- 
Wavres, ert tiv TOU cdparos erupeAecav exarTov Suapyoopev.—Ps, 114, 
199 D. 

This concludes those minor figures whose generous use im- 
parts a vivacity to the style or recalls the manner of the 
Attic court-room still living on in the traditions of rhetoric. 
In his use of these figures St. Basil is certainly generous. 
Asyndeton and the rhetorical question enliven his discourse 
at every turn, give the appearance of a forceful, rapid delivery, 
and drive home the thought vigorously. Polysyndeton, dia- 
lektikon, prosopopoiia, each in their way, emphasize and, in 
the case of the last two, even dramatize the development of 
thought. All these figures enjoy a use considerable in number 
but restrained in character—the restraint being only emphasized 
by a few striking exceptions. Those echoes of the court-room- 
diaporesis, prokataleipsis, hypophora, prodiorthosis—have an 
interest historical rather than rhetorical, showing how the old 
devices lived on in a time that had little real use for them 
but clung to them for their Attic associations. Parenthesis 
and epidiorthosis bear witness to that lack of thorough pre- 
paration long suspected of many of St. Basil’s sermons.2 The 
very little sarcasm and irony is a pleasant discovery, bespeak- 
ing an orator who was vehement without being vicious. 

Considering the opportunities for display that the grand 
themes of St. Basil’s discourses afforded, restraint is the general 
conclusion on his use of the minor figures of composition—a 
restraint not in number but in quality, and large totals are 
here accounted for on practical grounds. Although detailed 
reports are not available for comparing St. Basil with con- 
temporaries, we nevertheless know that a pupil of the sophists 
could and generally would turn any occasion and any lively 
figure into an orgy of rhetorical abuse. Such a description 
does not fit St. Basil. 


2 Jackson, 51. 
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But while restraint is the general characteristic of St. Basil 
in his use of these figures, a man trained in the schools where 
ecphrasis was popular could not always utterly forego an extra- 
vagant prosopopoiia or an occasional disproportioned outburst 
of asyndeta or rhetorical questions. The practical aims of 
the Christian preacher and the tendencies of the pupil of the 
sophists here mingle, with the polemical purpose easily in the 
ascendant. 


aes 











CHAPTER VIII 


MINOR FIGURES ESPECIALLY 
CHARACTERISTIC OF THE SECOND SOPHISTIC 


In their own natures there is nothing that warrants the 
grouping together of hyperbaton, hendiadys, paradox, hyper- 
bole, antimetathesis, antonomasia. But each of them in its 
way possessed characteristics which appealed to the extravagant 
artificiality of the Second Sophistic and enjoyed so marked a 
development among the rhetors that this fact alone calls for 
their consideration apart from the groups to which they 
naturally belong. 


a) HyPERBATON. 


Hyberbaton—the transposition of words from their natural 
position for artistic purposes—was zealously cultivated by the 
disciples of the Second Sophistic. Originally a means of em- 
phasis, hyperbaton gradually became transformed into a vehicle 
for the display of an affected elegance which the sophists saw 
in the forced removal of words from their logical order. The 
following variations of it are found in St. Basil. 

1) The article is separated from its noun by a long inter- 
val:—oi réurryny cépatos piow «is Tiv ovpavod Kal TOV Kat’ adTov 
dorépwv yeverwy brotWeyevor.—Hex. I, 11C. 

2) The noun is separated from its possessor or explanatory 
modifier:—as tv cikooiTerodpwv pay pas Hpepas ex@AnpovTov 
duaornpa— Hex. 2, 20 E. 

3) A verb or several words is placed between a noun and its 
adjective :—r6 tiv péonv Tod ravrés ciAnpévas xdpav.— Hex. 1,10 A. 

4) Of two co-ordinate adjectives, the second is placed as if 
it were an after-thougth:—évapyov tov Kécpov Kai atededTy~ 


tov.— Hex. 1, 4B. 
5 
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5) An important word is placed at or near the beginning 
or end of a clause or sentence for emphasis:—oore zaytos 
éotw aAnfécrepov 7d ExdoTw TOV Propevwv 7) oTépua evao.— Hex, 5, 
41 B. 

From the uncertain quality of many of the examples collected, 
accurate statistics on St. Basil’s use of hyperbaton are impos- 
sible. From a lack of statistics on other orators of the period 
I could not determine the extent of sophistic influence in 
St. Basil, even if statistics on St. Basil himself were satisfac- 
tory. That he did use hyperbaton, that he used it constantly, 
every page of the text shows. But in a figure so peculiar to 
the time, we cannot pronounce upon its degree of frequency 
save from the standard use of the time itself. Such a standard 
is not available either from the period as a whole or from 
individual representatives. 


b) Henprapys. 


Hendiadys—the placing on an equal grammatical plane of 
two expressions, one of which is logically subordinate to the 
other—has a tendency to emphasize the less important. Some- 
times its purpose is pleonastic. In any event it is not a marked 
element of St. Basil’s style in the sermons. 

Examples:—zpés tiv ow kat 7d teprvdv—(rd seprvdv logically 

modifies 6ywv).— Hex. 2, 19 E. 

—rdnyais Kat pdorrg.—Hex. 9, 86 B. 
—Aoywrpov xat tov votvi—In Ebriosos, 129 B. 

The remaining examples in the sermons occur in Hex. 1, 3 C; 
Hex. 2, 19 EH; Hex. 5, 45 HE; Hex..8, 78B; Hex 9, a0 2- 
86D; Ps. 7, 105D; De Grat. Act., 27E; In Julittam, 42 E; 
In Fam. et Siccit., 63 C; 64C; In Ebriosos, 129 B; 137C. 


c) ADJECTIVE SUBSTANTIVE ABSTRACT. 


Adjective Substantive Abstract—a name not found in the 
rhetoricians—is here employed to designate that figure of 
emphasis wherein a phrase properly adjectival is raised to 
substantive rank as an abstract noun. 

Examples:—4A7@eias pnuarwv.—Hex. 1, 2 D; 
—7d & THs pedwdias teprvdv.—Ps. 1, 90 C; 
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—pa & TH wadadTynTL TOU ypdupatos GAN ev TH KawwOTHTL TOD TveEd- 
patos.—Ps, 32, 133 C. 

—THv xavdtnTa THs Stavoias.—Attende Tibiipsi, 21 A. 

— THs atorias Tov Aéyov!—In Sanct. Baptisma, 116 C. 
Compare also Hex. 7, 65 C; Hex. 9, 86C; Ps. 7, 105 A; 

Ps. 61,199A; In Julittam, 35C. 


FREQUENCY OF ADJECTIVE SUBSTANTIVE ABSTRACT 
IN THE SERMONS. 


Hex 1° (530) ' 4 In Julittam (580) 6 

ae ooo). <a In Illud Lucae (406) 6 

i 7 (425) 2 In Divites (601) 11 

rc p (507)' 1 In Fam. et Siccit. (584) 5 

Ps; 1 (449) 3 Deus non est auct. (598) 5 

‘ 7 (425) 1 De Invidia (359) 1 

: 32 (651) 1 In Sanct. Baptisma (522) 1 

J 33 (963) 1 In Ebriosos (423) 2 

a 44 (687) 1 In Princip. erat V. (248) 1 

i 45 (407) 7 In Barlaam (141) 1 

. 48 (682) 2 In Gordium (425) 3 

. 61 (336) 3 De Humilitate (353) 1 

De Jejunio Gb) vo Quod Mundanis (633) 4 
5 - 2. (a00)* 3 Ad Adolescentes (627) 9 
Attende Tibiipsi (480) 4 In Mamantem (244) 1 
De Grat. Act. (459) 2 Contra Sabellianos (444) 1 


Neither the above table nor the total (98) makes Adjective 
Substantive Abstract a prominent feature of St. Basil’s style. 
Fourteen sermons contain not an instance of its use. The 
remaining thirty-two show no constant recurrence to it. In 
Divites shows the most frequent use of the figure and here the 
average of its recurrence is only once about every fifty-four 
lines of text. Such infrequency in so mild a figure constitutes 
Adjective Substantive Abstract almost negligible. 


d) Parapox (OxYMORON). 


Rarely used in classical times, paradox—a combination of 
words self-contradictory apart from the context—was a favo- 


rite device among the sophists of the Empire. They welcomed 
5* 
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it as a vehicle especially rich in opportunities for linguistic 
jugglery. The fact that its full meaning depends on a know- 
ledge of the context suggests the most popular form of this 
figure—the combination of a term in its literal sense with a 
term in a figurative sense, the figurative meaning being intel- 
ligible only in the light of the context. Christians educated 
in pagan schools found in paradoxes of the Faith abundant 
material for satisfying this convention of contemporary rhe- 
toric. | 

Another name for paradox is oxymoron. It is sometimes 

suggested that a distinction is to be made between the two 

terms. Although the rhetoricians are not precise in the matter, 
the examples given by them point to oxymoron as a neater, 
more pithy form of paradox. 

Examples:—iva viv &va pi) wapadwvra, prpiovs cicdyovor. (i. e. the 
Hebrews, in order that they may not accept Christ as the 
Second Person of the Trinity [rév &a] say that God’s phrase, 
“Let us make man”, is addressed to the attendant angels).— 
Hex. 9, 87 E. 

—dvev yijs ureters: dvev omopas Oepibes.—Ps. 14, 1130. Compare 
also In Sanct. Baptisma, 116 A. 

—iva ipels TH exeivov mrwyeia (of Christ) tAovTjcwpey (spiritual 
wealth). Ps. 33, 147 E. For the same words in the same sense 
compare In Divites, 61 E. 

—xai id durndovias tiv jSoviv ddaviov (i.e. destroying the pleasure 
of eating in the insipidity which results from gluttony).— 
De Jejunio 1, 7A. 

—peTa TOV dxapioTwv 6 evepyérns’ Tpds Tos KaOnpévors Ev TKOTEL 
6 nAtos THs Suaooivns’ ert Tov oTavpov 6 arabs: ext Tov Odvarov 7 
Con: ert riv adyv 7d pds' 4 dvdoracw Sid Tods meodvtas.—In 
Julittam, 40C-D. Compare also Ps. 33, 144A; In Divites, 
53 A. 

—owrdoa Bod.—In Princip. Proverb., 99 E. Compare also 
Hex. 3, 28C. 

—drobdvepe ov, tva Sowuev.—In Sanct. Baptisma, 113 D. The 
same words in the same sense occur in In XL Martyres, 
153 D; the same thought in different words occurs in In 
Gordium, 148 D. 

—Kaivov TodTo THs dpuerpias 7d péerpov.—In Ebriosos, 128 D. 
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The remaining examples in the sermons occur in Hex. 1, 2 A; 
60; 8C; Hex. 2, 14C; Ps. 33, 144 A; Ps. 61, 196 C; In Julittam, 
33 B; Deus non est auct., 76B; In Sanct. Baptisma, 113 D; 
117E; In Ebriosos, 127D; In Barlaam, 139C; In Gordium, 
147 A; 148D; In XL Martyres, 151 C; 151 C; Quod Mundanis, 
172 B-C. 

A total of thirty-two examples in forty-six sermons, with 
only four sermons containing as many as three examples and 
twenty-eight sermons containing no examples, illustrates force- 
fully the restraint of St. Basil in a figure dear to the sophists 
and their Christian contemporaries alike.! But there can be 
no doubt on the other hand of the high artificiality of the 
examples found. The scarcity of examples in a field so favorable 
to paradox as the Christian religion and the unmistakable quality 
of the examples found indicate a trait in St. Basil’s rhetorical 
manner frequently noted in these pages—the education strongly 
sophistic breaking through, on occasion, a stronger restraint. 


e) HYPERBOLE. 


Originally hyperpole was a kind of metaphor. The element 
of exaggeration was a necessary constituent, but basically hyper- 
bole was a spezialized form of implied comparison—the com- 
parison of an object to the same characteristic in another 
object magnified many times. In the typical hyperbole of the 
later rhetoric the element of exaggeration obscures the basic 
metaphor. In its striving for startling effects, the hyperbole 
takes on a sensational quality closely akin to the contemporary 
paradox. The bounds of good taste are thus easily over-step- 
ped; the insignificant and commonplace are thus systematically 
and flaringly inflated in order that the show-artist may have 
more opportunities for displaying his versatility than the subject- 
matter itself allows. This does not necessarily imply a conti- 
nual recurrence to the figure throughout the uneven pitch of an 
oration, although orators so excessive are extant. It refers more 
to the astounding hyperbolical manner of the sophists on the 
unimportant phases of themes in themselves exalted enough to 
permit a measured flight of fancy on occasion. Hermogenes 


1 Méridier, 13; Guignet, 95. 
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approves of such exaltation of the insignificant.2 Aristides, 

Himerius, and Libanius all frequently abuse this figure. The 

panegyrical oration became a favorite occasion, and among the 

Christian orators‘ the extravagant hyperbole appears to have 

been an established convention of panegyrical sermons. In the 

panegyrics on the martyrs especially the language of ordinary 
good taste was insufficient for the enthusiasm of the orator. 

Examples:—«adn’ éreadi tots peyiotous dpeot 7H dyxw Tod odparos 
rapiodéerat (likening whales to mountains)—Hex. 7, 68 E. 

—Povvot ties odpxvor (likening elephants to hills of flesh).— 
Hex. 9, 86A. 

—aonpepov cavtods Ti) wey KataBarricwpev (Since a five days fast 
has been proclaimed, let us drown ourselves in drink).—De 
Jejunio 2, 12D. 

—eis vexpas axods (“dead” ears used here for “drunken” ears)— 
In Ebriosos, 124 A. 

—ovxl dé pies 6 ovpavds dvwHev; ot ovoKotace Se éx’ éuol Ta GoTpa; 
nH yn S€ pe broorioeTa Sdws (will not the heavens above shudder 
etc. i.e. if I betray my god.).—In Gordium, 148 A. Com- 
pare also In Ebriosos, 123 C. 

The remaining examples in the sermons occur in Hex. 1, 2D; 

Hex. 2, 12 A; Hex. 8, 79B; In Illud Lucae, 45 A; In Divites 

55C; In Gordium, 143E; 147A; In XL Martyres, 149C. 


There are only sixteen hyperboles in the sermons, and of 
these three only approach startling disproportion. While the 
element of exaggeration is always pronounced, it is due rather 
to a vigorous orator seeking vigorous expression than a show- 
artist seeking an opportunity. Im no instance are the insigni- 
ficant aspects of a subject dragged forth for a wanton display 
of virtuosity. Every hyperbole is inspired by something large 
and important in St. Basil’s eyes. The size of elephants, the 
excess of drunkards, the indifference of drunkards to the word 
of God, the utter repugnance of the very thought of denying 
God (In Gordium, 148 A), the excesses of gluttony (In Illud 
Lucae, 45 A), the insatiableness of an extravagant wife (In 


2 Wlept Idedyv 396, 5. 
3 Aristides I, XIT 203, 210; Himerius IT, 408; XXIII, 772; Libanius I, 542. 
4 Méridier 29—30; Delahaye, 207. - 
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Divites, 55 (C), the prowess of the Forty Martyrs (In XL Mar- 
tyres, 149 C)—are subjects calling forth Basil’s admiration or 
indignation, and in his desire to be emphatic he becomes 
picturesque. The panegyric on Gordius bears unmistakable 
traces of the abandoned extravagance of the schools, wherein 
the very thought of renouncing God is so repulsive to the Martyr 
that St. Basil makes him cry out (In Gordium, 148 A). “Will 
not the heavens above shudder; will not the stars grow dim 
on my account, will the earth, finally, support me” (i.e. if I 
betray my god). An approach to the foregoing in the sophistic 
manner occurs in In Ebriosos, 123°C where, in utter disgust 
at the conduct of women attending the festival that called 
forth his address, he cries out, “They defiled the air with their 
adulterous songs; they defiled the earth with their adulterous 
feet”. But even in these instances much is to be accounted 
for by the importance of the subject-matter in St. Basil’s eyes. 
In In Gordium 148 E the orator’s enthusiasm at the conclusion 
of his dramatic ecphrasis on the death of Gordius sweeps him 
into the following extravagance on the uproar of the people 
witnessing the martyrdom, “What clap of thunder ever sent 
forth so great a sound from the clouds as then from those 
below went up to heaven!” This outburst, while not so imagi- 
native as some others, is nevertheless the best instance of the 
genuinely sophistic manner in that the subject itself is insigni- 
ficant. The shout of the people, of itself not important, is a 
detail contributing powerfully to the dramatic recital preceding. 
It belongs to an ecphrasis, wherein sophistic peculiarities, from 
the nature of ecphrasis, have fullest play. In ecphrasis, then, 
alone and in only one ecphrasis of the several to be found in 
his sermons® is St. Basil’s mildness in hyperboles completely 
swept aside. Even here vehemence and not mere display is 
the main-spring of the figure, vehemence in driving home with 
a dramatic punch the edifying martyrdom of Gordius. 
Sixteen instances, with only one of these strongly sophistic, 
with only two mildly so, when considered in connection with 
the fact that four panegyrics are included among the sermons 
and countless other opportunities for the indulgence of the 
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figure, argue a marked restraint in number, especially when 
compared to St. Gregory Nazianzus,6 and in quality, when 
compared with St. Chrysostom’ and St. Gregory of Nyssa8, 


f) ANTONOMASIA. 


Antonomasia—the designation of a person or thing by one 
of his or its qualities or archievments—is considered by some 
rhetors? a subdivision of synechdoche. Since one’s qualities 
or achievments generally call for more words than are con- 
tained in one’s name, antonomasia could be discussed as one 
of those periphrastic forms in this study treated under the 
head of Figures of Redundancy. But since this device became 
an almost universally observed convention in the extravagant 
rhetoric of the Empire, its consideration in this chapter apart 
from either of the above groups is justified. A striking proof of the 
prevalence of antonomasia in the literary work of the time is 
the fact that Eusebius, in his Life of Constantine, avoids the 
name of Arius, Bishop Alexander, and four Roman emperors in 
a manner not to be explained except on the ground of scrupulous 
adherence to this eccentric habit of the later rhetoric. 1° 
Examples: 

Cumulative:— éav tatra pdbwyev—riv xticavTa mpooKuvyTopev, TO 
Acordrn Sovretoopev, Tov Tlatépa So$doopev, Tov Tpopea HpOv aya- 
THTOMEV, TOV EvEepyeTnv aiderOnorducla, TOV apxnyov TIS Cwijs judy THs 
rapobons Kat THs wehAovons tpooKuvodvTes OvK amoAjSopev, Tov Sv’ ov 
TapéoxeTo 10n TAovTov Kal Ta ev emayyediats TicTObpevoY Kal T7) 
Teipa Tov TapovTwv BeBarotvrTa Hyivy Ta tpordSoxépeva.—Hex. 6, 50 D. 

Prerogatives of God:—rod xricavros.— Hex. 6, 51 E. 

—6 “Yyworos—Hex. 6, 61 D. 

—riv S& Tod xpovov roumrtiv—In Princip. erat. V., 136 A. 

—roiv dAnfivsv Baowriéa—In XL Martyres, 153 D. 

—6 Kpitns THs avOpwrivns Cwfs—Quod Mundanis., 173 B. 

Antonomasia followed by antonomasia:—tot trép qyov xararalai- 


gavTos Tov TO KpdTos éxovTa Tov Gavarov.—Ps. 29, 126 D. 





6 Guignet, 244. 

7 Ameringer, 39—40. 

8 Méridier, 158—161. 

9 Trypho, Spengel III, 204; Charis, ibid. 273. 
10 Delahaye 208—209. 
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Names of Satan:—6 dvoyev7s—Quod Mundanis, 171 E. 

—6 modéuos.—Quod Mundanis, 172 A. 

A martyr:—rov a@Anriv.— Quod Mundanis, 172 A. 

Name of city:—dro tijs roAcws tadirns, d0ev Kal paddov airdy dya- 
moOpev, S6Te oixelos Hiv 6 Koopos eotiv—In Gordium, 143 B. 

Name of ruler:—6 7tére ripavvos—In Gordium, 143 D. 

The Church:—r xow? pjtnp—Quod Mundanis, 170 B. 


FREQUENCY oF ANTONOMASIA IN THE SERMONS. 


Hex. 1 (530) 26 De Jejunio 2 (330) 3 
» 2 (507) 16 Attende Tibiipsi (480) 17 
» 38 (565) 28 De Grat. Act. (459) 8 
wile (oe3) ~ Oo .~, In} Jubttam (580) 35 
Piaee. (670) .6 In Tlnd ‘hucae (406) 10 
» 6 (746) 42 In Divites (601) 18 
» 7 (425) 5 In Fam. et Siccit. (584) 12 
» 9& (572) 14. Deus non est auct. (598) 13 
PueeerrdbO?t): 23 < Ad Lratos (452); 12 

Pao ot (449) 8 «© De. Invidia (359); 10 
enaetoet yo LO - In) Primeip. Proverb: (895)7. 8 
» 14 (872) 5 . In Sanct. Baptisma (522) 15 
» 28 (636) 13 ‘In Ebriosos _ (423) 5 
ee (18) 12 De Fide (185) 18 
ee eene(oo1)) 16)),, In. Princip. erat. V. (248) 14 
poo (96a) 14 In. Barlaam (141) 8 
» 44 (687) 14 In Gordium (425) 24 
» 45 (407) 14 #1x°\In XL Martyres (392) 10 
» 48 (682) 27 De Humilitate (353) - 6 
» 59 (242) 4 Quod Mundanis (633) 44 
» 61.(836) 11 ~ Ad Adolescentes (627) 5,2 
» 114 (276) 9 In Mamantem (244) 10 


De Jejunio 1 (475) 10 Contra Sabellianos (444) 2 


Varying with the individual sermon, St. Basil resorts to an- 
tonomasia throughout his homilies. 641 examples in 569 half- 
pages of Benedictine text seem excessive to Western taste, but 
judged from the standards of the Fourth Century, this total is 
not remarkable. A glance at the table, however, shows St. Basil 
at times generous and at times very sparing of antonomasia. 
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Hex. 3, Hex. 6, In Jullittam, De Fide, In Princip. erat V., 
In Barlaam, Quod Mundanis contain a wealth of examples 
that measure up to sophistic notions of a proper frequency. 
The moderate use of antonomasia in most of the sermons, the 
very frequent recurrence to it in a few sermons suggest that here 
again that restraint which generally characterizes St. Basil’s 
use of the Minor Figures of Rhetoric is subject to an occa- 
sional relapse into the manner of his contemporaries. 


g) ANTIMETATHESIS. 


Antimetathesis—the repetition within a sentence of the same 
word with a different meaning—is a species of verbal jugglery 
dear to the heart of the Asiatic sophist. 

The first sentence of the Hexaemeron furnishes a mild 
example:—=zpérovos apy (beginning of speech)—dpx7v (beginning 
of creation). 

Noteworthy examples are:—xpe@v ovk éoOias (meat you do not 
eat) ddAX’ ecbias tov ddeApdv (but you eat your brother, i. e. you 
persecute him.).—De Jejunio I, 9 B. 

—0dv & THs yaotpds (womb) zpoxyaye, taku 7H yaorpi (stomach) 
Kakos vrooecacGa.—In Fam. et Siccit., 70 A. 

—édv yap padérore erwvotd§ys tois oiagw ews & é&v 7H Biy tovTw—xKal 
tiv Tapa Tod LIvetparos cvvépyeav Anyy—Kal mpacias avpats 
Kal <«ipnvixais aopadds ce Staxopibovtos.—In Princip. Proverb., 
113A4-B. 

Compare also Ps. 29, 130 E. The remaining examples in the 
sermons occur in Hex. 2, 210; Attende Tibiipsi, 24D; In 
Divites 54B; 61C. 

10 cases of antimetathesis in 46 sermons constitute an example 
of restraint surprising in an Asiatic educated in the sophistic 
schools. That Basil’s temper was thoroughly Asiatic in the pro- 
vince of word-play is convincingly established by the examples 
given above, particularly by the rather startling pun last quo- 
ted wherein the word rod Ilvetuaros is made to do service not 
only for its proper meaning, Holy Spirit, but is forced by the 
context to likewise signify tod wvevuaros, wind.! 


1 The elaborateness of the word-play here points to Sophistic rather 
than Biblical inspiration. 


a ye 
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In these minor figures of rhetoric so peculiarly a part of the 
sophistic tradition we have an excellent index of the extent 
of the influence of that tradition on St. Basil, at least in so 
far as the Minor Figures are concerned. In this chapter more 
than in any chapter so far developed, we look for the sophistic 
manner to show its strongest manifestations in our orator both 
in quality and number. The sophistic quality is very palpable 
but its extensiveness is remarkably moderate. Evidences so 
thoroughly Asiatic yet so few in number suggest the possi- 
bility that St. Basil resolutely determined not to follow the 
pagan manner; that in this determination he was not uni- 
formly successful; that these richly sophistic examples mentioned 
above are indices of that Basil of the school days in contact 
with other Asiatics at Caesarea, Nicomedia, Athens; a Basil 
whose innate Asianism the resolute Archbishop of Caesarea, 
for all his protests, could not quite suppress. 


CHAPTER Ix 


FIGURES AND DEVICES 
OF THE SECOND SOPHISTIC 


The figures and devices reserved tor classification here in a 
special manner are characteristic of the Second Sophistic. The 
following may be taken as a working division: 

1. Gorgianic Figures and Allied Devices (contributing to the 

symmetry of the period). 

2, The Metaphor and its Subdivisions. 

3. The Comparison. 

4, Ecphrasis. 

Of the above groups ecphrasis alone is a child of the Second 
Sophistic. The rest are adaptations from the past but so 
thoroughly imbued with the sophistic manner that they deserve 
a place along side of ecphrasis in a study of the rhetoric of 
the times. Besides the many examples of Gorgianic figures 
which the sermons of St. Basil yield, there are other devices 
not precisely corresponding to the scholastic definitions of the 
Gorgianic figures, yet bearing so close a resemblance to them 
and occurring in such numbers that it was thought that to 
ignore them would be to leave out of account an important 
element of St. Basil’s sentence parellelism. Therefore, after the 
figures found in the canon given below, will be found names 
strange to the rhetors but used here to designate devices which 
show a kinship to the traditional figures. 

1. Gorgianic Figures and Allied Devices here include all those 
figures upon which depends the most notable characte- 
ristic of Greek prose i. e. parallelism. 

a) Isocolon—a_ successsion of cola of about equal 
length.—7 76 xpdvp papavOels 7) voc SivadAvGeis.—Hex. 5, 
41 E. 
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b) Perfect Parison—successive cola whose structural 
similarity extends to an exact correspondence in the 
position of words.—ofov yadxevtixi) pev rept tov cidypor, 
rextovixy) S¢ wept 7a SdAa.—Hex. 2, 13 D. 

c) Parison—successive cola having the same general 
structure.—ds Tov dyKkov THs Tupavvidos piojoas, Kal mpds 





TO Tarevov TOV dpoptAwy dvadpayov.—-Hex. 1, 2B. 

d) Chiastic Parison—similarity in the general structure 
of the succeeding cola varied by a chiastic arrange- 
ment of the final words.—xai dvopars pev dpuodoyotvres 
Yidv, epyw dé Kat ddnOela tiv vrap$w aOerodvres.—Contra 
Sabellianos, 190 A. 

e) Homoioteleuton (Paromoion)—a parison whose cola 
end in similar sounds.—rds épypias oixile, ras dyopds 
cudppoviber.—Ps. 1, 91 A. 

f) (a) Antithesis—parison plus an opposition of thought 
between the cola.—viv pev toupern bu ddasovetav, vov 
d€ tarewovpern dia A’Tas Kal cveToAds.—Ps. 7, 104 EH. 

(b) Chiastic Antithesis—successive cola antithetical 
in thought and containing a chiasmus somewhere 
in the corresponding succession of words.—ré 
pev Aertov kal dunfovpevov ext Ta advw duevta, TO dé 
TaXvTaTov Kal yeades evarevTa, Tos KiTw.— Hex. 3, 28 D, 

g) (a) Chiasmus—two or more successive cola wherein 
the succession of words in the first colon is re- 
versed in the second and the succession of words 
in the second is reversed in the third, etc.—6 
véos THY HALKiav, Kal Tas Ppevas vewtepos.— De Humili- 
tate, 157C. 

(b) Antithetical Chiasmus—a chiasmus whose corre- 
sponding parts are opposed in thought. —pijrore 
SixatwHels TH Teavtovd Wipw, TH TOV Oeod KatakpiOjs.— 
De Humilitate, 160 C. 

h) Sentence Parison—two or more successive sentences 
whose corresponding clauses are of similar structure. 
—GrdAus yap SiatieTar pevovpevys adtins, Kat ddAws arvSo- 
péevys Ta cdpata.— Hex. 6, 60 EK. 

i) Parallelism—two or more successive sentences in 
which one or more but not all the corresponding 
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clauses are of similar structure. —xav6j7w 6 rods iva 
Ouyver@s per’ ayyéAwv xopedn, aropprytTw 7 xp wa éxy 
Tappynoiav pos tov Aeorornv éraiperOuu.—In XL Mar- 
tyres, 153 C. 


2. Metaphor and its Subdivisions here include the metaphor 
under its various aspects and characteristics. The di- 
vision given below is necessary in any study that beyond 
the mere compilation of totals looks for sophistic influence 
in the several forms that metaphor may assume. 


a) 


b) 


Prolonged Metaphor—the elaborate, prolonged deve- 
lopment, clause on clause, sentence on sentence, of 
an implied comparison between two objects.—“A 
river is our life, ever-flowing and filled with waves 
one upon another. One has already flowed by, another 
ig still passing, another has just emerged from its 
sources, another is about to do so, and all of us 
hasten to the common sea of death”’—Quod Mundanis, 
172 EB. 


Metaphor—one object is likened to another object 
by asserting it to be that other object, the com- 
paritive words being omitted. It is the shorter, 
more usual form of metaphor.—‘Men who thus write 
spin a spider’s web.”—Hex. 1, 3B. 


-c) Redundant Metaphor—the presentation of the same 


aspect of an object under many metaphors based on 
varied provinces of thought and experience.—“A 
piteous sight it was for the just to see that soldier 
become a runaway, that most valiant man a captive, 
that lamb of Christ snatched off by the wolf.”—In 
XL Martyres, 154C. 


3. The Comparison, like the metaphor, is divided for pur- 
poses of demonstrating the extent of sophistic influence 
into the subdivisions which follow. 


a) 


Short Comparison—a property, or properties, of one 
object is formally attributed to another object. It 
is a metaphor completed by a grammatical form.— 
“For just as a shadow clings to the body, so does 
sin cling to our souls.”—In Divites, 58 C. 


“ob 
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b) Long Comparison—an elaborate, detailed instance 
of the foregoing.—“For just as the goal of the road 
is different (i. e. for travellers) but their dwelling 
together arises as an accident of their journeys, so 
for those united in marriage or in any other com- 
munion of this life, the end of their lives is clearly 
pre-ordained for them, and this pre-ordained end 
of their lives necessarily separates and makes to 
part those thus joined.”—In Julittam, 38 D-E. 

c) Redundant Comparison—the heaping up of com- 
parisons about one central theme.—“ What the foun- 
dation is to the house and the keel to the ship and 
the heart to the body of an animal, this short pre- 
face is to the general purport of the psalms.”— 
Pe 1,191 E. 

4, Ecphrasis—a word-picture. For example compare page146. 


CHAPTER X 


GORGIANIC FIGURES 
AND ALLIED DEVICES OF PARALLELISM 


Parison, paromoion, and antithesis! are called Gorgianic 
figures because of some connection, not precisely defined by 
the ancients, with the Sicilian sophist, Gorgias of Leontini. Of 
these antithesis at least existed in Greek prose before Gorgias, 
time and under influences non-Sicilian—in the works of the 
Jonian philosopher Heraclitus?. But Gorgias introduced these 
figures to Fifth-century Athens and Fifth-century Athens be- 
came the centre of intellectual Greece. For Greek literature, 
therefore, Gorgias may be considered. their inventor, for he 
first used them extensively in prose purposely artistic. His 
excessive use of these figures became a precept to his fellows 
and followers as to what to avoid, but the Gorgianic figures, 
with him and after him, became the basic instruction of all 
technical training which had for its object the production of 
artistic prose. 

When rhetoric became confined to the school-room after 
Alexander’s exploits, the Gorgianic figures, of course, passed 
from the field of political action. In the first century of the 
Empire these figures lost their ancient prestige, but in the 
Attic triumph of the second century they returned to their old 
preeminence. In the ancient treatises of rhetoric the Gorgianic 
figures always receive the most attention. Their professed pur- 
pose to reduce the idea and its expression to a regular design 
appealed to the beauty-loving Greek; made them the foremost 





1 Paronomasia, usually considered a Gorgianic figure, has been treated 
under the Figures of Sound. cf. page 39. 

2 Robertson, 8. 

3 Hermogenes, IJ 437; Diodorus XII, 53; Philostratus, Epist. 364. 
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devices for artistic expression in all periods of rhetoric at 
Athens, and therefore especially cherished of the Second Sophi- 
stic. All three achieve their effects by producing symmetry and 
parallelism: parison, by a parallelism in structure; paromoion, 
by a parallelism of structure and sound; antithesis, by a parallel- 
ism of structure and sense. Temperament and predilection 
easily account for the varying popularity of other figures with 
disciples of the sophistic schools. A marked indifference to the 
Gorgianic figures in such disciples would be inexplicable on 
grounds at all creditable. 


a) Isoconon. 


Isocolon—a succession of cola of equal length, the syllable and 
not the letter being taken as the basis of measurement—from 
the nature of the case logically precedes the Gorgianic figures. 
Parison and its refinements and variations are but isocola where- 
in the parallelism is extended from mere length to structure 
and sound and sense. In studies of the Attic Orators, iso- 
colon as a distinct figure is often avoided as “an unnecessary 
refinement of terminology”. Only two Greek rhetoricians define 
it? and they apparently disagree, but an example cited by 
Demetrius and the name of the figure itself indicate that it 
has to do with equality of cola. Such a parallelism in Attic 
prose-writers may be largely the result of chance. It is rare 
at all events.5 Although this stricture obviously applies to 
examples of isocolon in the Second Sophistic orators, the results 
attained by Guignet,® particularly in connection with paren- 
thesis,’and the obvious abuse of the figure by some of the 
sophists, as Dion of Prusa, lead us to look sharply for similar 
manifestations in St. Basil. 

166 examples of successive, equi-syllabled cola were found—an 
insignificant total if every instance found were free from the 
limitations noted above, and we must not forget the element 
of chance. No examples interrupted by parenthesis were found. 
Unusual types that may have some rhetorical design are: 
—s yap % adpx} THs 6500 ovrw 000s, 

4 Anon. III, 155; Demetrius, III, 267. 


5 Robertson, 16. 
6 108 ff. 
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Kal ) apy THs oikias ovK oikia, 
oiTw Kal + TOU ypdvov apxi) ovTw xpbvos, 
GAN’ ob6e pépos atTov 7d éhdxuorov.— Hex. 1, 7 A. Compare also 
Ps. 32, 134A. 
—kal tore dp&dpevor, 
Kal expt viv evepyouv, 
kat eis TéAOs Se&iov.— Hex. 9, 81 A. Compare also Ps. 59, 190 Bi 
De Fide, 133 B-C; In Gordium, 146 E-147 A. 
—G)Aot vorovvtes Kat GAXow edrabodvTes, 
GAXou ev yapors Kal GAXou ev TevGeow.—Ps. 59, 190 C-D. Compare 
also De Jejunio 1, 60; In Barlaam, 140 D. 
Neither the number nor the quality of isocola found in the 
sermons are significant save in showing that the figure is not 
a characteristic of St. Basil’s style. 


b) Parison. 


Parison—two or more successive cola haying the same 
general structure—is the first of the Gorgianic figures. It may 
also be isocolon and frequently is such in St. Basil, but its 
chief purpose is the organization of successive cola in such a 
way that their elements correspond in structure and sequence. 
Parison is to be found, with varying popularity, in all the 
orators and rhetoricians from Gorgias’ time down. We have 
seen its importance in the schools of the Second Sophistic. 
Among the eminent sophists Himerius was distinguished for 
his extensive and refined use of parison. With Themistius and 
Libanius parison was a favorite device. 7. 

An excessive use of perfect parison—wherein the correspon- 
dence in structure is exact—unmistakably gives monotony to a 
passage. The sophists found several ways of avoiding this. By 
leaving out a word here and there, by the insertion of an 
occasional chiasmus in the word-sequence, by a chiastic arran- 
gement of the clause elements as a whole, the effect produced by 
parallelism of structure was still maintained, while the variations 
allowed a greater indulgence in the figure than would other- 
wise be possible. Hermogenes$ praises Demosthenes for thus 
7 Méridier, 34—35. 
8 IT, 332—335. 
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avoiding monotony, but with Demosthenes monotony was not so 
formidable a problem as it became for the sophists of the Second 
Sophistic, precisely because of the excessive use of highly-wrought 
parisa in that epoch. Besides examples of exact structural corre- 
spondence, consequently, we have also to look for those varia- 
tions which a well-trained orator of the Fourth century must 
have at his command to follow the fashion of the time in his 
indulgence of parison and to avoid the inevitable monotony of 
such indulgence unvaried. In my investigation, therefore, 1 
have separated the parisa into groups corresponding to the 
structure employed. Where the parallelism applies to successive 
sentences or to successions of two clauses and not to successive 
clauses, I have prefixed the epithet “sentence”. My treatment 
of parison, thus divides into the following well-marked groups: 
1. Perfect Parison—two or more successive clauses whose 
structural similarity extends to an exact correspondence 
in words, save for a particle, article, conjunction, or in- 
troductory word whose intrusion is lost in the general 
perfection of the periods. 
2. Parison—two or more successive clauses having the same 
general structure. 
3. Chiastic Parison—parison varied by a chiastic arran- 
gement, usually of the final words, 
4. Sentence Parison—two or more successive complex or 
compound sentences having the same general structure. 
The number of perfect parison and the variations from it 
found will be an index to St. Basil’s ingenuity in avoiding 
monotony. 


PERFECT PARISON (EXAMPLES). 


Followed by less perfect parison:— 
—ws yap 7 apxi THs 6500 ovrw 600s, 
Kat 7) GpxXi) THs oikias ovK oikia, 
OvTw Kal 7) TOU xpdovov apx7) OVTH XpOvos 
GAN’ ovde pépos adrod 7d éAdxyuorov.—Hex. 1, 7 A. Compare also 
Ps. 32, 137 E; De Humilitate, 156 D. 
Monotonous regularity :— 
—ddrXN’ 4 pav yf Enpa Kol Woxpd, 
TO 8€ vowp typdv Kal woxpor, 
g* 
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6 6€ dnp Geppds Kat typos, 
7 S€ wip Oeppoyv xat Enpov.—Hex. 4, 38 A. 
Obvious effort at correspondence:— 
—ws yap Td oyixdv tv éExte TOD dvOpdrov, 
9 8¢ dvOpwros wv) onpavruch éore tod Séov.—Hex. 4, 37D. 
Compare also in Julittam, 37 B; In Princip. Proverb., 99 B; 
In Gordium, 144A. 
Series with a variant:— 
—evoTafijs pev yap 6 Bods, 
vos S€ 6 Ovos. 
Geppos Sé 6 immros mpos eriOvpiav Tod OAcws, 
atiWdaocaevtos 6 Xv«Kos, 
Kat Sodepov 1 dAdrnf: 
decAdv 7 €Aados.—Hex. 9, 82 A. Compare also Ps. 1, 91B; 
Ps. 32, 184A; De Humilitate, 162 A-B. 
Cumulative, with asyndeton:— 
—rds épyplas oixiler, 
ras dyopis cudpoviter 
eiTayopevolrs TTOLXELWoLS, 
TpokoTTOvTwY avSyots, 
TEACLOVYLEVOV TT PLY LA, 
exkAynoias pwv7y.—Ps. 1, 91A. Compare also Advers. Iratos, 
85C; In Princip. Proverb., 105 E; In Sanct. Baptisma, 120 C. 
Simple:— 
—voncov Thy Stvapuv Tov pyTov 
kat Gavpdoes tHv dhiAavOpwriav tod voyobérov.—Ps. 14, 112 E. 
Compare also Attende Tibiipsi, 23 E; In Sanct. Baptisma, 
121C; In Ebriosos, 128 B; In Gordium, 145 D. 
With epanaphora and asyndeton:— 
—ént tov oravpdv 6 dmrabijs: 
éxt tov Odvarov % Su}: 
emt tov gov 7d pos.—In Julittam, 40D. Compare also In 
Divites, 59A; In Ebriosos, 122 HE; In Princip. Proverb., 
136 E; In Gordium, 145 E; In Mamantem, 186 C. 
With assonance:— 
—kal TavTaXov TdperTe, 
Kat ovdapyod mepréxerar.m—De Fide, 133 E. 
With Isocolon:— 


, 
—Kapoig yap TUT TEV [LEV eis Suxatoovvnvs 
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aropate dé duodoyovpev cis owrnpiav.—In Gordium, 147 D. Com- 
pare also Advers. [ratos, 86 B; In Gordium, 148 C. 


PARISON (EXAMPLES). 
With Isocola:— 
—ov vedrns eeu}, 
ov yipas aidéoynov 7v.—In Gordium, 143 EK. Compare also In 
Divites, 58 E; De Fide, 131 D. 
With epanaphora:— 
Kal mpos & mparre. TuTOUTAL 
Kal mpos TavTa oynpariverat.— De Humilitate, 161E. Compare 
eee eee 11) Dy Ps. 32, 138A" Ps. 33, 149K. 
Clauses differing by only one word:— 
—<dpyiay aobdudket, 
eriOupias drdérovs koAdse.—In Princip. Proverb., 110D. Compare 
also Hex. 2, 19C; Hex. 3, 28C; Hex. 5, 46C; In Fam. et 
Siccit., 65 B; Deus non est auct., 76 B. 
— dri dcov 6 wey dvOpwros SuapGeiperas, 
TocouTov 6 éowlev dvaxatvovta: —De Jejunio 1, 8B. Com- 
pare also Hex. 5, 41C; Hex. 6, 55 A. 
Introductory word omitted in the second clause: 
—éev 57) Tots ToLodTous Adyous TOAD prev TS aVONTOV, 
toAAarAaciov bé€ 7d doeBés.—Hex. 6, 56 C. 
Compare also Ps. 33,154; Contra Sabellianos, 196 C. 
Only the skeleton of the first clause maintained in the follo- 
wing clauses:— 
—inTov pev yap immov rotetras duddoxor, 
kat AéovTa déovTos, 
Kal deTov aerov.— Hex. 9, 81 Bb. Compare also In Princip. 
Proverb., 108 B; In Mamantem, 186 B. 
Variation in the position of the article.— 
—ov cwdpootvys TO vEepvov; 


ov TO THs ppovyoews TéeAccov.—Ps. 1, 91 B. 


Cutastic PARISON (PERFECT) (EXAMPLES). 
—6rt dAdo pév Te TOV dwtds % Aapmporys, 
aAo S€ Te TS UroKeipevov TO Poti cGpa.—Hex. 6, 51 E. Com- 
pare also Hex. 8, 75H; Ps. 33, 154C; Contra Sabellianos, 
196 C. 
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—récav S& duAovekiav oidjpw Kpive cvveFicpevor, 
KGL OLpaTe Tas paxas Avew dedibaypéevor.— Ps. 7, 102 EK. Com- 
pare also Hex. 5, 47D; Ps. 32, 134E; De Jejunio 1, 5A; 
In Sanct. Baptisma, 121 B. 

Two-fold variety.— 

—ovdels Tpatpata tpavpate Oeparedtet, 
ove KAK@ TO KaKOV LaTaL 
ovde meviay TdKois eravopovTaz.—Ps. 14, 110C. Compare also 
In Gordium, 144 A. 


CuHIAsTic PARISON (EXAMPLES). 
—piv tov cipnpevov puoBov Kal 
bpiv kaprov ov jKovoate—Ps. 1, 97C. Compare also Hex. 4, 
SOs aS. ll, 101 a. 
—iv 1% Seba yapiberau tov ‘Yyiorov: 
7s Kat 6 paxdpwos Aafid érnobero—Ps, 44, 159D. Compare 
also Ps. 33, 148E; De Jejunio 2, 11 A. 


SENTENCE PARISON (EXAMPLES). 
(1) Perfect. 
—devyovres pev Ti dpaptiav, worep Ta aAroya etyer TOV Ppwyatwv 
Ta SynAnTHpta* 
Sudxovres 8€ tiv SuKalootvnv, womep Ka'keiva peTadudKer THS Toas 
TO Tpddipov. 
—Attende Tibiipsi, 17 E. Compare also Ps. 1, 95 D. 
—6rt ovk amr@ave 76 Traidiov, GAN’ omeddOn* 
ovoe dmeteAciTncey 6 didos, GAN? arednunoe—In Julittam, 36 E. 
Compare also In Divites, 51C. 
—édv pvddoons, otk Kes 
éav oKkoptions, ovk doAcis.—In Divites, 53 A. Compare also 
Deus non est auct., 76 B. 


(2) Not Perfect. 
o \ Xv a a » 2 , \ f \ 
—éeorr pev yap TO TAwTHpL ciow hiyevwv Katee TO Kaos, TOds 
ek TOV TVEvpLaTwV KLVOVVOUS TpPOUPHLEVO 
ear, S€ 7H ddourdpo Toppwbev exxA\tvev tas BAdBas, 
eK THS TTVYVOTHTOS TOV depos THY peTaBoAV dvapevovTt, 
—Hex. 6, 53E. Compare also Ps. 59, 190C. 
—olov, Kabetdes Kal 6 ypdvos oe Taparpéexet; 


eypyyopas Kal doyxoAos ef tiv Sudvorav;—Ps. 1, 94C, 
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—6 pev, & Kowwvikds Kal pid(ddeAqos: 
6 O€, et edydpioTos Kal pr) Tovvavtiov BAdodynyos.—In Fam. et Siccit., 
67 A. Compare also Advers. Iratos, 86 E. 

—ei pev yap ayevytov, Ilarip: 
ei de yevvntov, Yids* 
cS pnd Erepov Tovtwv, xticya.—Contra Sabellianos, 194D, 
Compare also Ps. 7, 104D. 


(3) Chiastic. 

The only examples found were:— 
—<rav éumdnoOn, wept eyxpareias pirocodet: 

drav SuarvevoOr, eriAavOdveroar TOV Soypdtwv.—De Jejunio I, 6D. 
—0 katacirwv Tov otrov, Tos TEewdvTas ov TpEpets; 

6 TOV xXpvTdv KaTopioowV, TOD ayxopevov Katadppovels ;—In Divites, 

5b B. 
—pet yap 6 xpdvos, kat ovK exdéxeTar Tov PBpadivovta ° 

erelyovTat at nueépar, Tov oKvnpdy mapatpéxovow.—In Fam. et. 

Siccit., 70C. | 

Postponing a conclusion on this section to the end of the 
chapter, where the results obtained here will gain more 
significance from a comparison with the results of other sections, 
I may only note in passing that in a figure so fundamental to the 
art of rhetoric, 997 examples of all kinds of parison certainly 
constitute a moderate use of the figure in so broad an expanse 
of text. 9 


c) HomoroTELEUTON (PAROMOTON). 


Homoioteleuton—wherein the symmetry of cola structurally 
corresponding is further emphasized by similarity of sound in 
the concluding word or words of each—was a device challen- 
ging the ingenuity of sophists and therefore dear to them as a 
means of display. In the search for symmetry it follows natur- 
ally from parison. When used to excess, it gives to a passage 
a character highly poetic. In all figures of sound rhetorical 
design must be very evident. The more numerous and more 
closely concentual the concluding syllables are, the greater is 
the probability of design As a rule [I did not look for rhetorica 
design unless the concluding words of corresponding clauses 


9 cf. table on p. 983ff. 
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showed a correspondence in accent and a correspondence in 
sound in the last syllable at least. 
Examples. 
Isocolon:— 
—7 TO xpovy papavbeis, 
7 voow duadvOeis.— Hex. 5, 41 E. Compare also Hex. 7, 64 B; 
In Sanct. Baptisma, 116 A. 
Marked assonance.— 
—<drav owopodpevor evAoyaper, 
Prarpypobpevor Tmapakadapev, 
KaTamovovpevot evxaprrTopev,— Ps, 33, 144 A. Compare also 
In Illud Lucae, 44D; Quod Mundanis, 172 D. 
—kal worep eretar TH ayalG % aOovia, 
ovtws dkorovde? 7H diaBorAw 7) Bacxavia.De Invidia, 91 B. 

Compare also Ps. 1, 93 E. 

Correspondence in only the final syllable, but evidently designed : 
—riv diacxeddbovra Bovdrds eOvav, 

Kat adetovvta oyiopors rAadv.—Ps. 32, 138 HK. 

49 examples in 46 sermons, with 24 sermons containing no 
assured examples and only five sermons containing more than 
two examples, argue an acquaintance and an occasional use 
of the figure on St. Basil’s part, but no predilection for it. 
This exhibition of restraint is in harmony with what I observed 
about his use of the Figures of Sound. 1° 


(d) ANTITHESIS, 


Antithetical structure is so inherent in the Greek language 
that in the search for antithesis—i. e. a parison formulating an 
opposition of ideas—circumspection is needed in detecting 
rhetorical design. Antithesis, we have seen, antedates Gorgias 
in Greek literature. Aristotle 1! calls attention to the efficacy 
of the figure for the clear presentation of ideas through the 
juxtaposition of opposed parts. Its architectural beauty, its 
very utility gave it a vogue in Attic Greece beyond the Athenian’s 
natural bent for its undesigned employment. We look for its 
excessive use in the Second Sophistic not alone because of its 


41. Rhet. IIT, 9. 
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Attic stamp but because of that peculiar penchant of the later 
sophist for antithetical display so forcefully illustrated by his 
abuse of oxymoron. And in point of fact it is so employed. 
Polemo, Dion of Prusa, Himerius, Libanius alike use and abuse 
antithesis. 

The antithesis, both in the earlier prose12 and in the Se- 
cond Sophistic, is liable to one misuse especially. Ideas anti- 
thetically expressed sometimes do not belong to that rigid 
cast, but the orator, in his love for the figure, diffuses the 
thought through unnecessary words to achieve a verbal balancing. 
This obviously results in a loss of conciseness. Again the orator, 
in his search for impeccable symmetry, may establish a struc- 
tural opposition between the words which is not justified by 
their meanings. 

The concerns of Christianity contain much that readily lends 
itself to antithetical presentation—the antitheses between things 
as they are and things as they should be. The paradoxes of 
the Faith furnish materials that could accentuate in a Christian 
orator sophistically trained the sophistic predilection for anti- 
thesis. St. Gregory of Nazianzus,!3 St. Gregory of Nyssa ‘4 
and St. John Chrysostom !5 find abundant opportunity in this fact. 

In frequency and elaborateness St. Basil falls behind St.Gregory 
of Nazianzus and St. John Chrysostom in ‘his use of antitheses 
arising from Christian sources. The following are typical: 
Body and soul:— 

— Ort Ovyntov pe cov Td copa, 
advaros S€ 1 Wox7. 

 pev oiKeia TH TapKl TaXd Tapexouery, 

H 8& ovyyevijs TH Wox7 pr Sexopevyn weprypapyv.—Attende Tibiipsi, 

18E. Compare also De Grat. Act., 32 E. 

Earthly dishonour and heavenly reward:— 

—<dripiay d& xaradixabopern, 
iva tov oTepdvuv THs SoSys xatofw7.—In Julittam, 34 B. Com- 
pare also In Gordium, 148 B. 


12 Robertson, 15. 
13 Guignet, 123 ff. 
14 Méridier, 174. 
15 Ameringer, 49 ff. 
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Punishment of sinners and reward of the Just:— 
/ x fa A € va) > 4 
—ddBov pev tav Tois apaptwAcis areadnPeTor, 
érOupiav S& tov Trois Sixalous *romacpévwv.—In Princip. Proverb., 
110 B. 
—riv daudpéryta tov dixaiwy ev tH apmpG Siavopy Tov ddpwv, 
kal tiv KaThpeav Tov dpaptwoddv é&v TE oKdTe 7H PabvTdry.—In 
Sanct. Baptisma, 122 A. Compare also Ps. 45, 170 B. 
The Father and the Son:— 
3 “~ en \ c a 
—ovkovv Yids pev 0 rapaxador, 
Tlarip o& 6 rapaxadovpevos.—Contra Sabellianos, 191.D. 
Truth and science:— 
o ¢ ICN ‘\ X\ / , 
—6ru ovtws 66d rept Ta pata BdérovTes, 
Exdévtes mpos THY obverw THs GAnGeias darerupAdOnoav.—Hex. 1, 4 D. 
Young trees and old trees:— 
las X\ \ , as > Le € XX , 
—Tois pev yap véows Kat edOahéow 6 pdAowds wepiTeTaTa* 
Trois O& ynpdoKovoew olov procodras Kal éxtpaxtverar.—Hex. 5, 46 EK. 
Soul in temptation:— 
—ode Brérer capkds evrdeay, 
exet SovAaywyiav capKos: 
aoe peOnv, exe? vnoretav: 
woe yeAwtas axpareis, éxed Sdxpvov Sarwudés° 
evTav0a Opynow, KaKEd TpoTEvy yy * 
avrovs Ge, KaKEd OTEVaypOvs* 
woe Topveiav, Kaxel wapOeviav.— Ps. 1, 95 D. 
Usurer and debtor:— 
—rod piv xaipovtos éxt TH avijoe TOV TdKwY, 
700 8& otevdsovtos émt rH tpocOiKy Tov cvppopov.—Ps, 14, 108 E 
to 109 A. 
Our moral acts:— 
—éxdorn ow mpagis 7 emt TA KaTwW as KaTayeL, 
Baptvovoa ypas Sua THS apaprTias, 
Ai! DSN NUM iC 
n ert TA av KovdiSer, 
TrEpoboa as mpos Tov Hedv.—Ps. 29, 126 D-E. 
Pleonastic antithesis :— 
oA SF, ay 
—kakeivov attias adins, 
—xat ceavriv xataxpives.—Advers. Iratos, 86 E. Compare also 
Deus non est auct., 79 C; In Princip. Proverb., 106 E. 
Chiastic:— 
—iis pire 8 brepBodjw xataprea thy yy, 


hom 
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pyre Sua tiv eAAenpw Katelrvypevny adTiv Kal ayovov droduretv. 
Hex. 6, 60 B. 
—kal Tov pev TwapdvTwv TV aicOno.y trepBaivwy, 

mpos Oe THv edrida TOV aiwviwy aroTteivwy THv e&vovav.—De Grat. 

Act., 32 E. Compare also jHex. 3, 28D; Ps. 29, 126 C-D; 

Deus non est auct., 76 A-B. 

14 sermons do not contain an antithesis. While we have 
not the facts for accurately comparing St. Basil’s use of anti- 
thesis with that of his contemporaries a total of only 161 examples 
of a figure in such constant use in his time in so ample an ex- 
panse of text as the 46 sermons cover is remarkable. The 
undoubted quality of most of the examples cited alone saves him 
from the charge of indifference. 


e) CHIASMUS. 


Chiasmus—wherein the succession of the elements of one 
clause is reversed in the next—is one of the devices used by 
the sophists to preserve symmetry while counteracting the 
monotony of the oft-repeated parison. It is a form of parallelism 
less obvious and more subtle than parison. It calls for a nice 
skill in avoiding the destruction of symmetry. The sophist 
Himerius and, after him, St. Gregory of pea anenoee were eminently 
successful in its use. 16 
Examples:—éuPeByxdta +H otcia trav ddwv, Kat 

7a Ka &aorov pépn mpds aAAnAa cvvappdbovra,—Hex. 1,8 A. Com- 

pare also Hex. 2,14 A; Hex. 8, 77 D. 

—orre Sixaootvys Tiywpéevys, 
UTE KaTaKpwopens THs dpaptias,—Hex. 6, 57A. Compare also 
Hex. 8, 73 E. 

—éTpepovto of rewvavtes, Kal 
0 TpEepuv eroAeucito,— De Invidia, 93 E-94 A. Compare also In 
Princip. Proverb., 110 D. 

—zpopytav mpocdpiat, 

TKATTPA TaTpLapxOv, 

paptipev orépavor,—In Sanct. Baptisma, 122 C. Compare also 

Ps. 1, 90 B; De Jejunio 1,7 D; In Illud Lucae, 49 B. 

While not using chiasmus to excess—there are only 190 in- 


16 Guignet, 112. 
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stances in all—St. Basil shows a consistent liking for the 
figure throughout his sermons. Only three sermons do not yield 
examples. 


f) ANTITHETICAL CHIASMUS. 


Antithetical chiasmus—an antithesis of thought cast in the 
structure of a chiasmus—is rare. 
—ovte dixaocivys Tipwpevys, 

OUTE KaTaKplWopevnsS THS opapTias,—Hex. 6, 57 A. 
—ovte wepiTTov Te 6 KTicas TpoTéOnKeV, 

ouvte adetie TOV avaykaiwy.— Hex. 9, 85 B. 
—=zrpopyrever TA péAXovTa.: 

ioropias vropiupvijoKe.—Ps, 1, 90 B. 

The only other examples found occur in Ps. 33, 148A; In 
XL Martyres, 151C; De Humilitate, 160C. 


g) PARALLELISM. 


In addition to the formal cases of parallelism previously con- 
sidered in this chapter, I frequently ran upon traces of parallelism 
not fully developed—i. e. corresponding phrases and clauses of 
a parallel construction in succeeding sentences not otherwise 
bearing traces of parallelism. Such correspondences seemed 
not without importance in a chapter on St. Basil’s parallelism, 
and I have therefore included them. The frequency of their oc- 
currence seems to indicate something of the thoroughness where- 
with the disciples of Second Sophistic rhetoric were trained in 
the use of its devices. 

Examples :— 
— Kepadry avtov ert yhv Tpocvéevevker, ext yartépa BAEre, Kal 

TO TavTns Tod ek TavTds Tpdmov duwKEL. 

noi Kepadrr Tpds ovpavov StavéertyKEV* oF OPGadpoi cov Ta dvw 

Bderovow.— Hex. 9, 81 E. Compare also Ps. 45, 175 A; De Je- 

junio 1, 6B. 

—dhAoroipeba Sé kal Kata Tas Opyds, Onpwdn Twa KaTdoTaTW 
dvadoap,Pdvovres. 

drAXovotpea Kal Kata Tas eTLOVMLas, KTHVODSES yeyvdmevoe Sud TOD 

ka?’ 7Soviv Biov.— Ps. 44,159 A. Compare also Ps. 1, 94D; In 

Julittam, 34A; In Divites, 59C. 
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—ov Brera tors Kwodvvovs, GAG Tos TTEpdvous 6 papTus: 
od ppitre. Tas TwAnyds, GAN’ apiOpel ta BpaPeia- 
obx 6pG Tos KdTw pactiyodvTas Snpiovs, GdAAG Tors avwbev edpy- 
povvtas ayyéAous pavrdera « 
ov oKkoTEl TOV KWWdtVHOY TO TpdaKaLpoVv, GAAG TO TOV erdOAwy aiwviov.— 
In Barlaam, 139A. Compare also De Humilitate, 158 A. 
Note the following parallelism interspersed amid scriptural 
quotations.— 
—dua mpopytoav diWackdpevos: 
Sia Wadpav vovberodpevos.—(Psalm 33, 6.) 
du aoa TéAwv ebayyedksuevos—(Acts 2, 38.) 
br avtod tov Kupiov mpocAapBavopevos—(Matthew 11, 28.) In 
Sanct. Baptisma, 114 B-C. Compare also In Fam. et Siccit., 
65 E-66 A; In Barlaam, 139 D. 


FREQUENCY OF THE Various Devices OF PARALLELISM 
IN THE SERMONS. 
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1407 instances of parallelism of all kinds bespeak a frequent 
but not excessive use of the Figures of Parallelism. When I 
consider that the text of the sermons covers 563 half-pages of 
the Benedictine edition, I feel justified in characterizing Basil’s 
use of parallelism as restrained. We have not at hand detailed 
materials for comparison with his contemporaries, but we are 
assured of the excessive employment of the Gorgianic figures 
by Libanius and Himerius, and we know that upon devices of 
parallelism more than upon any other group of figures the Se- 
cond Sophistic leaned in its extravagant pursuit of the Attic 
ideal. These amply attested facts attest in turn the moderation 
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of St. Basil. Consistent with this generalization is his compari- 
tively moderate use of antithesis and his remarkable restraint 
in using sophistic homoioteleuton. The very few examples of 
sentence parison is another instance of his moderation. The 
following table summarizes the disposition of parallelism in the 
sermons. 




















Clause parison of all kinds Homoioteleuton 
940 * 49 
Antithesis of all kinds Sentence parison of all kinds 
(i Ses an 62 
Chiasmus 
194° 


Since St. Basil is so restrained in his employment of the 
recognized figures of parallelism, the avoidance of monotony 
is not a large problem for his art. He shows merely traces of 
sophistic training in his occasional use of the variations of more 
usual parallelism. The frequency of these variations relative to 
their orthodox forms is shown in the following summary. 











Parison and Homoioteleuton Chiastic Parison. Antithesis_ 
905 84 ; 101 
Chiastic Antithesis_ Sentence Parison Chiastic Sentence Parison 
Reis BT en : 


St. Basil’s ready skill in the moderate range he allowed these 
figures is shown not only by the excellence of the examples 
quoted above but also by the following ratio:— 

Perfect Parison ‘Parison Chiasmus 
381 475 194 

This chapter again shows St. Basil deserving the adjective 
restrained on the whole; again using a figure with ease and 
skill, with an occasional instance of elaborate art, with here 
and there a sermon approaching sophistic frequency, 17 but even 
thus emphasizing the more his general moderation. 


17 Ps. 1 contains 74 examples in 10 pages; Ps. 14, 51 examples in 
12 pages; De Jejunio 1, 67 examples in 12 pages; In Divites, 70 examples 
in 15 pages; In Sanct. Baptisma, 59 examples in 12 pages; In Gordium, 
41 examples in 10 pages. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE METAPHOR 


The metaphor is not a device peculiar to the sophists. Its 
germs at least are found among even the most unimaginative 
of peoples, reflected in every epoch of their literature. But 
this trope, like so many other figures in the heritage of the 
Second Sophistic, receives a treatment and bears a stamp un- 
mistakably evincing the sophistic manner. This treatment and 
this stamp are best understood by recalling some facts about 
the nature of the metaphor. 

First of all, the metaphor is useful in illuminating vividly 
and suddenly a point not easily understood by the audience 
from its subtle or esoteric nature; for the emphatic expression 
of emotions; for effective brevity in any case. If the brevity 
is dispensed with, if the action is prolonged, the very strength 
of the figure palls and the prolonged metaphor becomes a 
strain on the imagination of the auditor, and in excessive cases, 
an enigma. 

The pleasure which the metaphor gives to the auditor, if 
analyzed, will be found to rest partly on the intellectual acti- 
vity it calls into play in the effort necessary to establish logical 
relations between two ideas; partly on the element of surprise 
thus invoked; partly on the originality of connections suddenly 
revealed. For a very imaginative people its strongest appeal 
lies in the new world suddenly flashed upon the retina of the 
mind, in the transportation of the auditor from the trivialities 
of ordinary language and the trivialities of ordinary existence. ! 

These possibilities of the metaphor have only to be con- 
nected with the known tendencies of the Second Sophistic to 
foresee the career of the figure in the hands of the sophists. 


1 cf. Chaignet, 483 ff. 
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Display of skill, excessive ornamentation, the search for the 
novel and unreal—these moving traits of the Second Sophistic 
transform a figure useful and beautiful in its proper sphere 
into an extravagance that jades the taste by its ornateness, 
clouds the idea by its elaborateness, fatigues the intellect by 
its frequency. An idea is good in the sophist’s eyes which is 
capable of being richly treated and of multiple variations— 
which gives the sophist an opportunity, in other words. The 
beauty founded upon harmony and proportion of ideas, natural 
associations, clear connections, true analogies is here sacrificed 
to effects that are shocking in the most pronounced sophists 
and that do frequent violence to good taste in the mildest. 

Under the patronage of the sophists there grew up a verit- 
able technique of the metaphor; a formidable, complex bag 
of tricks to a cursory glance at the results of its employment, 
but resolvable into a few well-defined constituents on close 
inspection. As to subject-matter most of the sophistic meta- 
phors may be assigned to one of the following four classes: 
(1) metaphors based on war and its associations; (2) metaphors 
based on athletic games; (3) metaphors based on the hippo- 
drome; (4) metaphors of the sea. Characteristics especially 
sophistic are: (1) the meticulous correspondence of the objects 
compared and the attempt to justify this comparison in all 
the details of the two objects; (2) a ‘theatrical manner of 
development; (3) metaphors of pathos; (4) redundancy of meta- 
phors, i.e. the presentation of the same aspect of an object 
through many metaphors based on varied provinces of thought 
and experience; (5) the elaborate, prolonged development given 
to certain metaphors, clause on clause, sentence on sentence. 
Sometimes the sophist leaves the figure and returns to it after 
a space, drawing out all the possibilities of the metaphor that 
a most fertile imagination can suggest. 

With the serious purpose of the Christian orators, the 
practical properties of the metaphor were again invoked—as 
a vehicle of clarity. The theological conflicts of the Fourth 
century affected even the laity so intimately that the abstract 
terms, the specialized language of philosophy and theology, 
necessarily found entrance into popular sermons and, in clari- 


fying ideas so represented, the metaphor was a most efficacious 
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instrument. The abundance of metaphors in the Old and New 
Testaments likewise contributed to the Christian use of that 
figure. In the Christian orators of the Fourth century the 
likening of martyrs to athletes; the personification of abstract 
ideas; the metaphors based on tempests, medicine, a shepherd 
and his flock, a debtor and creditor are more Christian than 
pagan in subject matter.2 But even so, St. Gregory of Nyssa 
is a veritable sophist in his use of metaphor;* St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus shows a sophistic facility only a little less remark-_ 
able, while St. John Chrysostom surpasses both in prodigal 
exuberance.’ In seeing how St. Basil measures up to them 
we shall first review examples that seem more closely joined 
to the Christian tradition either in content or purpose, keeping 
a sharp outlook, however, for evidences of a sophistic manner 
in their development. We shall then pass on to categories 
undoubtedly pagan. Such a division is artificial, of course. 
Much to be found in one group will also be found in the 
other. The exigencies of exposition alone justify their dis- 
tinction. 

As a vehicle of clarity and emphasis by substituting the 
concrete for the abstract. Note redundancy.—“In the few 
words which have occupied us this morning we have discovered 
a depth of thought so profound that we utterly despair of the 
sequel. If the fore-court of the sanctuary is such, if the fore- 
gates of the temple are so awful and splendid, if its surpassing 
beauty thus astounds the eyes of the soul, what will be the 
holy of holies? Who will presume to dare its innermost shrine? 
Who will gaze upon its secrets? Forbidden is the view of them, 
and the expression of one’s thought on them is extremely 
difficult.” —Hex. 2, 12 A-B. 

Compare also De Jejunio 2, 15C. 

Note correspondence of details:— 

— ‘Blessed is the man who has not tarried in the way of 
sinners, but with wiser counsel has betaken himself to pious 
conversation. For two are the roads and opposed are they 





2 cf. Méridier, 97ff.; Guignet, 131 ff.; Delahaye, 211 ff. 
3 Méridier, 115. 

4 Guignet, 157. - 

5 Ameringer, 67. 
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to each other. One is broad and spacious; the other, narrow 
and confined. Two also are the guides, each of them trying 
to draw on the traveller. The gentle downward path has a 
deceitful guide, the wicked demon, who draws those who 
follow him through pleasure to destruction. The rough and 
up-hill highway holds a good angel, who leads those who fol- 
low through laborious virtue to a happy consummation.”— 
Ps. 1, 95 B-C. 

Compare also Attende Tibiipsi, 19 C. 
—“But, if forsaking the narrow road that leads to safety, you 
travel the broad highway of sin, I fear lest even to the end 
travelling that broad highway, you find a lodging in harmony 
with your journey.” In Sanct. Baptisma, 120 E. 
—“Straightway the winnowing-shovel separates the chaff from 
the wheat, the light and unstable it divides from the fruitful, 
and what is fit for spiritual food it turns over to the farmers.” 
—In Mamantem, 187 E. 

A poetic touch:— 
— “Thus, to the psalmist not to be spurned is the deep which 
the inventors of allegory consign to the ranks of evil. The 
psalmist welcomes it to the general choir of creation and the 
deep, in its own tongue, sings a harmonious hymn to the 
creator.”—Hex. 3, 32 A. Compare also De Invidia, 96 B-C. 
—“TLet us all hasten on to attain it (i.e. the consummation 
of all things), full of fruit and good works; and thus planted 
in the house of the Lord, we shall flower in the courts of our 
God.”—Hex. 5, 49 D. 

Dramatic and redundant, almost an ecphrasis, is the follow- 
ing:— 
—“For again, as you know, the devil made clear his rage 
against us and, having armed himself with the flame of fire, 
made war upon the sacred enclosures of the church. But 
again our Common Mother was victorious and turned his 
weapon against the enemy himself; nor did he accomplish 
ought but the display of his hatred. Grace blew against the 
attacks of the devil and the temple remained unharmed. The 
storm raised by our enemy could not shake the rock upon 
which Christ had built the fold for his flock. Imagine how 
the devil is groaning to-day, not having achieved what he 
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planned. For he set fire to the neighboring pyre of the church 
that he might harrass our success. And everywhere the flames, 
fanned by the violent blasts of the devil, spread over the 
edifice and fed upon the air, forced to touch the dwelling 
of the gods and drag us into a community of misfortune. 
But the Savior turned it back on the sender and bade him 
turn his anger against himself. The enemy prepared the arrow 
of his cunning, but was kept from releasing it, or rather he 
did release it, but it turned against his own head.’—Quod 
Mundanis, 170B. Remarkable beyond the redundancy and 
dramatic qualities of the above passage is his reference to 
the church as the temple of the gods. Not only does he speak 
of a plurality of divine beings but he uses a purely pagan word 
in referring to their dwelling. 

Compare also In Barlaam, 141 A-B. 

Biblical phraseology (referring to the famine and drought in 

Cappadocia). 
—*“New Isrealites, seeking a new Moses and his miraculous 
staff, that the rocks stricken anew may minister to the wants of 
the thirsty people and strange clouds may rain down manna.”— 
In Fam. et Siccit., 63 A. Compare also Hex. 1, 2D; Ps. 1, 94C; 
Ps. 33, 150A; In Sanct. Baptisma, 118D; Quod Mundanis, 168 E. 
(referring to the desertion of a martyr from the place of tor- 
ture and a centurion taking his place).—“Judas departed and 
Matthias took his place."-—In XL Martyres, 154 E. 

Spiritual food:— 

—“TInstead of extravagant dishes of manifold delicacies, em- 
bellish and sanctify your tables with the memory of my words.” — 
Hex. 9, 88 E. 

—“Wherefore the church from afar, with high-raised cry, 
summons her nurslings in order that of whom she travailled 
before, she may now bring forth and, having weaned them from 
the instruction of catechumens, may furnish for their palates the 
solid food of dogma.”—In Sanct. Baptisma, 114A. 

—“T shall exhort each soul to recall these events (i. e. the 
scenes of martyrdom) for himself and to depart nourished by 
his own food and gladdened with his own viaticum.’—In Ma- 
mantem, 185C. Compare also Ps. 33, 149B; De Jejunio 2, 15E; 
In XL Martyres, 156B; Ad Adolescentes, 179E. 
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Personification :— 
—“But while I am discussing with you the first evening of the 
world, evening surprises me, stopping my discourse.” —Hex.2, 21 E. 
—*Instead of violently buffeting the neighboring shore, she 
(i. e. the sea) embraces it with peaceful caresses.”—Hex 4, 38E. 
—“And they (i. e. the virtues) do not willingly abandon us in 
our labors on earth, unless we, having willingly and violently 
introduced vices, avoid them. And they go before us, hastening 
on to the future life, and place their possessor among the angels, 
and shine forever under the eyes of the creator.”—Advers. 
fratos, 83C. Compare also De Jejunio 1, 4D; In Ebriosos, 
129B; In Barlaam, 140C-D; In XL Martyres, TIC. 

eile oo 
—“‘let the earth bring forth’. Behold, I pray you, how the 
chilled and barren earth at this brief command travailled and 
hastily brought forth its fruit, casting aside its sad, mournful 
coat and wrapping itself in more joyous coverings, glad of its 
proper adornment and showing forth its fruits of countless 
kinds.”—Hex. 5, 41C. Compare also Hex. 2, 15 B; Hex. 7, 62H; 
Ps. 14,111B; Ps. 33, 150E-151A; Ps. 114, 201 A;.In Julittam, 
36 D. 

Redundant :— 
— (referring to the return of fish to the oo sea after breed- 
ing time.) “Who set them off? What royal command? What 
edict in the market-place proclaims the appointed day? Who 
guides them on their journey.”—Hex. 7,66E. Compare also 
Hex.i1, 3E. 7 
—‘“A psalm puts devils to flight, facilitates the aid of angels, 
is a weapon against the fears of the night, a relief from the 
toil of the day, a security for children, a decoration for youth, 
a consolation for elders, for women an ornament most proper. 
It peoples the deserts; it calms the market-places; is a text-" 
book for beginners, a means of increase for advanced students; 
the support of the learned, the voice of the church. It gladdens 
the festal-day; it creates divine melancholy; for the psalm forces 
tears from the heart of stone. The psalm is the work of angels, 
spiritual incense.”—Ps. 1, 91 A. Compare also De Jejunio 1, 6B; 
10B; 130; 14D-E; In Princip. erat V., 138 B-C; In XL Mar- 
tyres, 149C-D; 153D; 156B. 
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—“We must needs, then, if we wish to run in safety the road 
of this life and offer our soul and body alike free from the 
wounds of shame and receive the crown of victory, have the 
eyes of our soul ever on the watch. We must look askance at 
all things of pleasure and pass ther by.”—Quod Mundanis, 
163 D. Compare also 170 A-B. 

—“Schism is proper to the Jews, but let not the Church of 
God, who has received a seamless garment, woven of heavenly 
texture and preserved by her soldiers without a rent, the gar- 
ment that clothed Christ, let not the Church rend it.”—In 
Mamantem, 188A. 

The curing of souls:— 

—“Rejoice, for an efficacious remedy has been given you by 
the physician for ridding yourself of sin.”"—De Jejunio 1, 2B. 
—“If reason is the physician of sorrow, drunkenness must be 
the worst of evils, since it hinders the curing of the soul.”— 
In Julittam, 43 B. 

—“For if with calm reason you can cut out the bitter root of 
wrath, you will eliminate many vices in the same act.”—Advers. 
Iratos, 90D. 

—‘“Therefore he neither admits a physician nor can he find a 
remedy for his passion, and yet the scriptures are filled with 
such remedies.”—-De Invidia, 92A. Compare also Ps. 1, 93B; 
Deus non est auct., 80C; De Humilitate, 156E. 

A shepherd and his flock:— 

—“What grievous wolves dispersing the flock of God have not 
taken their departure from these words (i. e. ‘Darkness was 
upon the face of the deep’) to assault souls.”—Hex. 2, 15D. 
—“But Death was the shepherd from Adam’s time up to the 
government of Moses, until the True Shepherd came who laid 
down his life for his sheep, who gathered them to himself, led 
them from the guard-house of Hades into the morning of the 
resurrection, and gave them over to the righteous, his holy 
angels, that they might shepherd them.”—Ps. 48, 186A. Com- 
pare also In Mamantem 187B; 187C; 188C. 

St. Basil, like the Gregories and Chrysostom, appreciated the 
practical utility of the metaphor, but the research for identity 
of correspondence in the objects compared, as exhibited in the 
above examples, the theatrical quality of some, the poetic calm 
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of others, the excessive redundancy become almost a litany in 
some cases, all bear witness to the manner of the sophist im- 
printed on St. Basil as on his Christian contemporaries. Com- 
mingled with this pagan stream are Biblical influences, seen in 
the metaphors on curing souls, of a shepherd and his flock, of 
the rock of the church of God. The frequent use of wdiw in 
him recalls a convention of Christian oratory very wide-spread 
in the Fourth century. 

In the above examples occur metaphors belonging to the four- 
fold source from which spring most of the pagan metaphors, those 
based on war, athletics, the hippodrome, the sea. Further examples 
will illustrate Basil’s use of metaphors undoubtedly pagan. 

1. War:— 

—“The cranes in night-time keep watch in turn; some sleep, 
while others, making the rounds, gain all security for those in 
slumber; then, when the time of his watch is finished, the sentry, 
having cried out, goes to sleep and the one succeeding him re- 
pays the security which he himself enjoyed. You will observe 
the same good order in their manner of flight. For a time 
one assumes the leadership and, when he has guided the flight 
for a fixed time, passing to the rear, he consigns to the one 
coming after him the guidance of the march.”—Hex. 8, 74K. 
—“Let the stomach grant a truce to the mouth. Let it strike 
a five days’ truce.”—De Jejunio 1, 6D. 

—(Speaking of irascible men.) “Whatever comes into sight 
becomes a weapon for their wrath. But if they find an evil 
equal to their own coming from their opponent’s camp, taking 
the field against them, they find another cause for wrath and 
madness. Thus they fall together, giving and taking such treat- 
ment as men have reason to experience who are generalled by 
such a devil.”—Advers. Iratos, 84 _D-E. 

— “These words (‘In the beginning was the Word’) will be the 
strongest wall against the onsets of the besiegers. These are 
a fortification for souls, secure for those who advance using 
them as shields.”—In Princip. erat V., 138 B=C. 

—“Let us get together about these matters. Let us pursue 
the arts of peace. Let us cease the long war against holiness, 
casting aside the sharpened weapons of wickedness, turning our 
spears into ploughs and our swords into scythes.”—Contra Sabel- 
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lianos, 190E. Compare also Hex. 1,5D; Ps. 1, 90B-C; Ps. 7, 
105 E; Ps. 14,109B; De Jejunio 2,12 A; Quod Mundanis, 170 D. 

2. Athletics:— 

—*But I think that the strenuous athletes of god, who have 
wrestled valiantly with invisible enemies all their life long, 
after they have escaped the pursuit of their enemies, are 
examined by the Prince of Time, so that if they are found to 
have retained wounds from their struggles, stains, or traces 
of sin, they are held back; but if they are found scatheless and 
spotless, like invincible and free men, they are carried by Christ 
to everlasting peace.’”—Ps. 7, 99 B-C. 

—“Contend fittingly that you may be crowned.”’—DeJejunio2,12A. 
—“let us increase the strength of ovr souls in order that we 
may snatch victory from the passions through fasting and may 
be crowned with the crown of abstinence.”—De Jejunio 2, 12C-D. 
—‘“Look to yourself, athlete, lest you transgress some rule of 
athletics. No one is crowned unless he contend according to 
the rules. Take Paul as your model in running and wrestling 
and boxing; and like a good boxer keep the eyes of your soul 
ever on the alert. Protect your vital parts by the address of 
your fists. Keep a watchful eye on your opponent. Strain 
yourself for the foremost position in the races. Run that you 
may win the prize. Wrestle with your invisible enemies.”— 
Attende Tibiipsi, 20B. 

—“For a brave athlete, I think, once having stripped for the 
stadium of piety, must steadfastly endure the blows of adversa- 
ries in the hope of achieving a glorious crown. For those who 
are accustomed to the labors of the paelestra do not flinch 
from the bitterness of the blows, but grapple with their enemy, 
in their anxiety for the herald’s pronouncement contemning 
their present exertions.”—De Grat. Act., 27C-D. Compare also 
De Jejunio 1, 10B. 

The term “athlete” is applied so often to the martyrs in the 
Christian orators of the time that the term is almost a synonym 
for one who hag died for the Faith. 

Examples:— 

—“Job, that invincible athlete’—In Illud Lucae, 43 E;—“the 
wrestler”—In Barlaam, 141C;—*“the crowned athlete”—In Gor- 
dium, 148 EK. 
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—(The Forty Martyrs are speaking.) “As forty we entered this 
stadium, as forty let us be crowned.”—(The stadium in question 
is a frozen stream in which the martyrs are being tortured.) 
In XL Martyres, 154A. Compare also Ps. 1, 93H; Deus non 
est auct., 81K; Advers. Iratos, 88B; In Princip. Proverb., 
106E-107A; In Gordium, 145B; In XL Martyres, 150D. 

3. Metaphors of the hippodrome are neither numerous nor 
striking :— 
In Divites, 55 B—a vain wife applies the goads to empty pleasures. 
In Princip. Proverb. 110 D--the Book of Proverbs puts a bridle 
on the unjust tongue. 

—“Are you a young man? Strengthen your youth with the 
bridle of baptism.”—In Sanct. Baptisma, 117C. 
—“O beloved, I was thinking that while I apply the goad of my 
discourse so frequently, I seem to you harsh”—Quod Mundanis, 
163A. Compare also Hex. 4, 35C; In Sanct. Baptisma, 118C; 
Quod Mundanis, 163D; Ad Adolescentes, 182A. 

4, The Sea:— 
—“But let us, arising from the deeps, take refuge on the land. 
For somehow the marvels of creation, engaging us one after 
another, like waves of the sea in continuous procession, have 
submerged my discourse.”—Hex. 7, 69B. ° 

—“Here bringing our discourse to anchor, let us oe the 
day for the exposition of the rest.”—Hex. 7, 69D. 
—‘“Jike the noble Job, be patient for a space beneath adversity. 
Do not avoid the storm nor cast over-board the cargo of virtue 
which you are carrying.”—-In Fam. et Siccit. 68D. 
—“In prosperity look for the storms of adversity. Disease will 
come and poverty will come, for the wind does not always rise 
against the stern.’—In Princip. Proverb., 111C. 
—“Hold the rudder as firmly as youcan. Pilot your eyes lest 
sometime a turbulent wave of pleasure wash upon you through 
your eyes. Pilot your ear and your tongue lest some harm be- 
fall them, lest forbidden things be spoken. Look to it lest the 
surges of wrath capsize you, lest fears flood you, lest heavy 
erief sink you. The waves are our passions. If you raise your- 
self above them, you will be a pilot secure of life. But if you do 
not with constant care steer clear of them, like a bark without 
ballast, tossed about by the fortunes of life ever on-coming, you 
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will sink in the sea of Sin. Learn, then, how a knowledge of 
pilotry will help you. It is the practice of sailors to look up 
to heaven and thence take guidance for their course; in the 
daytime, from the sun; at night, from the Bear or some other 
of the eternal stars, and under the guidance of these, they always 
estimate correctly. Do you then look towards heaven. Look to 
the sun of justice... For if you never sleep over the tiller, as 
long as you live in this uncertain state of earthly things, you 
will have the aid of the Spirit, who will lead you forward, 
transporting you securely with gentle, peaceful breezes until 
you are brought safely into that /serene and tranquil harbor 
of the will of God.”—In Princip. Proverb., 112 D-113B. 
—“Beware lest like things befall you and, in sin too great for 
forgiveness, before the harbor of your hope you suffer ship- 
wreck.”—In Sanct. Baptisma, 118 A-B. 

—“lLet him (i. e. the man who clings to earthly things) throw 
overboard the most of his tonnage and, before the boat sinks, 
let him cast overboard the baggage which he needlessly col- 
lected.”— Quod Mundanis, 168 B-C. Compare also Hex. 3, 31C; 
Ps. 1, 90E; Advers. Iratos, 84D; In Princip. Proverb., 111 D; 
In Princip. erat V., 138D; Quod Mundanis, 170A; Ad Adoles- 
centes, 180A. 


FREQUENCY OF METAPHOR IN THE SERMONS. 


(To which is added a conspectus of the most numerous groups 
according to subject-matter.) 
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1069 metaphors in 46 Fourth-century sermons point to a 
frequent but not excessive recurrence to this figure. The 110 
long metaphors and the 51 redundant metaphors indicate a 
greater predilection for the figure than the total of all the 
metaphors indicates, but again not an excessive use of the 
device, as that adjective would be understood by the Second 
Sophistic. The Sophistic manner is seen more in the develop- 
ment of the metaphor than in its frequency. The examples 
given show a well-defined tendency toward an elaborate and 
meticulous correspondence of the subjects of the comparison, 
on rare occasions a bent towards the dramatic, a very great 
fondness for the redundant exposition of the same thought in 
metaphorical variations,® an occasional, but only occasional, 
use of metaphors excessively long. 

One of the noteworthy facts in the above table is the com- 
paritive infrequency of the so-called technical metaphors, 1. e. 
those based on war, the stadium, the hippodrome, the sea, We 
have no statistics on the proportionate part these “technical 
figures” play in the sophists. We only know that a large part 
of the sophistic metaphors may be grouped in subject-matter 
under one or another of these four heads. ‘This tells us nothing 
about the relative amount of other metaphors in the sophists. 
But despite this vagueness, this much may be drawn safely from 
the above table—that a large part, in fact most, of St. Basil’s 
metaphors may not be grouped under one or another of these 
four heads. Only about one metaphor in every six may be so 
srouped. Almost equally striking is the infrequency of meta- 
phors based on the hippodrome. To the sophists the hippo- 
drome more than any other source furnishes sophistic metaphors. 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus7 is again a sophist in his wealth of such 
metaphors, St. John Chrysostom$ exhibits some very elaborate 
examples. St. Basil’s use of the hippodrome is never remarkable 
and the instances are surprisingly few. 

The practical use of the metaphor is seen in the not numerous 
but consistent use of personification; the Christian sources, in 
the metaphors based on the curing of souls, on a shepherd and 


51 examples of such a character clearly show this fondness. 
Guignet, 143. 
Ameringer, 61. 
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his flock, on spiritual debtors, on wdivw. None of the above 
groups are very numerous and their combined totals are some- 
what less than that of the technical figures. 

A sophistic influence undoubted in manner can be traced 
through St. Basil’s metaphors, but the most sophistic examples 
found do not equal the elaborateness of some of Méridier’s 9 and 
Ameringer’s!9 discoveries and do not suggest the occasional 
bad taste of Nyssa and Chrysostom. The more chastened treat- 
ment of Nazianzus at times outstrips the most sophistic efforts 
of Basil.11 His most ambitious examples—In Princip. Proverb. 
112 D-113B and Quod Mundanis, 170B—are but further proof 
of a general characteristic so often noted in these pages—of 
a training deeply sophistic breaking through a determined mo- 
deration. 


9 109, 115. 
10 66. 
11 ef. Guignet, 155-156. 


CHAPTER XII 


‘THE COMPARISON 


The comparison, like the metaphor, is an expression of a 
resemblance perceived by the writer or speaker between two 
objects. It draws largely on the same sources and is subject 
to the same rules. A good comparison may be turned into 
a metaphor, and a good metaphor may be turned into a com- 
parison. Mechanically they differ. A comparison is a meta- 
phor completed by a grammatical form that calls attention 
to the resemblance. In the metaphor this resemblance is im- 
plied. The context must be known before the figure is evident. 
In the comparison the word of comparison, usually the intro- 
ductory word, warns us of the figure. The real strength of 
the metaphor lies in the striking, almost immediate illumination. 
If prolonged, it palls. It ceases to be useful and even orna- 
mental. The comparison may develop its theme either briefly 
or at length. Its illumination may be either immediate or 
deliberate. If prolonged, it too becomes wearisome, but it 
allows a more elaborate development of its theme because of 
the clear-cut, easily grasped mechanics of its make-up. 

In Isocrates’ time the comparison began to assume a noti- 
ceable place in rhetoric, and those conditions in politics and 
literature that subsequently fostered the Isocratic tradition 
maintained the comparison, especially the elaborate comparison, 
in rhetoric. Its poetic kinship, its possibilities for elaborate 
display were not lost upon the sophists of the Empire. So 
striking a development in frequency and manner did the com- 
parison receive in the sophistic schools of the Empire that, 
like metaphor, it merits a special chapter in a study of the 
rhetoric of either the sophists or their pupils. 
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All the sophistic comparisons may be divided into two main 
groups; those borrowed from natural phenomena and those 
borrowed from the technical arts. Because of its kinship with 
the metaphor we are not surprised to find that the divisions 
under these main groups include, among others, the same 
sources from which the sophistic metaphors were borrowed; 
i.e. military science, the sea, athletic games, the hippodrome. 
After taking notice of the comparison used as an introduction 
to sermons, we shall pass on to examples of the elaborate 
comparison, the redundant comparison, and then observe its 
use in the several sophistic categories. 

One convention of the sophists was to begin a discourse 

occasionally with an elaborate comparison. The display of 
skill thus afforded was a kind of “try-out” for both speaker 
and auditors. Typical of this convention in the sermons is 
the following:— 
—“At the athletic games the spectator himself must join the 
efforts of the contestants. This fact one gathers from the laws 
of the game which prescribe that all have the head uncovered 
when they gather in the stadium. The purpose of this law in 
my opinion is to see to it that each one be not a mere spec- 
tator of the contending athletes but that he be in a measure 
an athlete himself. Thus it is equally necessary that an in- 
vestigator of the great and admirable spectacle of creation, a 
hearer of supreme and ineffable wisdom, bring a personal light 
for the contemplation of the wonders about to be detailed to 
you and that he be an ally with me to the utmost of his 
powers in this struggle wherein he is not so much judge as 
fellow-combatant, for fear lest the discovery of the truth pass 
beyond us and my error turn to the common prejudice.”— 
Hex. 6, 49 E. Compare also Hex. 4, 33 A-C; Ps. 14, 107B; De 
Jejunio 2, 10D; Advers. Iratos, 83 A-B; In Ebriosos, 122 D; 
In Gordium, 141 D. 

The structure of the comparison lends itself more easily 
than the metaphor to elaborate development. Basil’s elaborate 
comparisons are far more numerous and more complex than 
his elaborate metaphors. From a great wealth of instances 
gathered from every sermon, random examples will illustrate his 
facility in justifying his frequently far-fetched resemblances. 
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—“For just as a potter, after having made with the same 
skill a great number of vessels, has not exhausted his skill 
nor his power; so the Artisan of the Universe, whose creative 
power is not co-extensive with one world, but extends to the 
infinite, through the impulse of his will alone brought the im- 
mensities of the visible world into being.”—Hex. 1, 3C. 
—“He (i.e. God) wishes that we be attached to our neigh- 
bors by the claspings of love, like the tendrils of the vine, 
and that we take our rest on them, so that in our continual 
impulses towards heaven we may imitate those vines which 
raise themselves to the tops of the tallest trees.”—-Hex. 5, 46 A. 
— “For just as a ball, when some one has pushed it and it 
comes upon an incline, is carried downward both because of 
its own form and because of the nature of the ground, not 
stopping until it reaches a level surface, so nature, impelled 
by one divine command, traverses creation with an equal step, 
through birth and destruction, maintaining the successions of 
kinds through resemblance, until it arrives at the end of all 
things.”— Hex. 9, 81 A-B. 

—“Just as the reed is the instrument of writing of the in- 
telligent hand moving it to the expression of things written; 
so also the tongue of the just man, the Holy Spirit moving 
it, writes the words of eternal life upon the hearts of the faith- 
ful.”— Ps. 44, 161 D-E. 

—“For just as a bowman directs his arrow at the mark, if 
on neither side of the mean he follows the art of archery; so 
the judge aims at justice, not considering the personality in- 
volved, (for it is not well in passing sentence to know per- 
sonally the one accused) nor acting on any prejudice, but 
laying down just and straightforward decisions.”—In Princip. 
Proverb., 105 D. 

—*“Just as excessive brilliance dims the eyes and just as those 
who are startled by a sudden crash are made deaf, so these 
(i. e. drunkards) by their excessive indulgence destroy their 
pleasure.’—In Ebriosos, 126 A. 

—“And just as wicked and avaricious men, whose work and 
purpose is to grow wealthy at other men’s expense but who are 
prevented from using open violence, are accustomed to lie in wait 
for their victims on the highways and if they observe in the 
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neighborhood any spot, either cut-off by deep gulleys or shaded 
with thick foliage, they betake themselves there and keep tra- 
vellers from seeing afar off their hiding-places and then suddenly 
rush upon them and thus no traveller can see the meshes of peril 
before he falls into them; so he who has been bitter towards us 
from the beginning and is our enemy, hiding himself behind the 
shadows of this world’s pleasures, which are usually well-adapted 
for concealing the robber and his attacks on the highway of life, 
unexpectedly and of a sudden, throws the meshes of destruction 
about us. Therefore, if we wish to run the road of this life in 
safety to the end and to offer our soul and body to Christ free 
from the wounds of shame, if we wish to receive the crowns 
of victory, we must ever be on the alert, training our eyes on 
everything. We must suspect all pleasing aspects and straight- 
way pass them by and think not of them, not if gold were to 
appear on the highway, scattered before us and ready to be 
taken up by any one desiring it. (There follow five scriptural 
quotations, naming the sources of dangerous pleasure. Then 
St. Basil resumes the comparison proper.) For under all these 
things lurks our common enemy, waiting to see if, enticed by 
appearances, we shall leave the road of righteousness and ap- 
proach his traps. And we ought especially to be wary lest, 
running upon these heedlessly and thinking that pleasure in 
their enjoyment is not harmful, we swallow the hook of guile 
concealed in the first tasting and then partly willingly, partly 
unwillingly, be dragged by them, even without our perceiving 
it, to the dread hospice of the robber-death.”—Quod Mundanis 
163B-164B. The research of the above comparisons, especially 
the last example, the far-fetched metaphors, the appeal to the 
provinces of war and athletics and fishing, the studied antono- 
masia, combine to produce a remarkable exhibition of sophistic 
eloquence. 

The elaborate comparison is usually met with in examples 
which illustrate other characteristics, but the following places 
may be consulted for elaborateness alone:—Ps. 14, 108 C—the 
farmer praying for rain and the usurer hoping for the poverty 
_of his neighbor—; Ps. 14, 112 B—man with the cholera always 
emitting what he has swallowed and promptly eating again, 


and debtors running through one loan and seeking another—; 
8 
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Ps, 28, 119 D-E—the cedars of Lebanon prominent on a high 
mount and those men who are made prominent through earthly 
works alone—; Ps. 32, 139 A~-B—those who write on wax first 
make it smooth, and the heart, before receiving divine rea- 
sonings, necessarily cleared of human—; Ps. 33, 149 B—fasti- 
dious diners, whose appetites are sharpened by an actual trial 
of a disdained food, and those who, at first indifferent to the 
word of God, long for it more and more, after one experience 
of its spiritual joy—; Ps. 33, 157A—bones of the body that 
prop up the soft flesh and men strong in the faith propping 
up the weak in the church; De Jejunio 2, 12 B-C—the difference 
between the instruments of war and those of faith, and the 
difference between the food of the soldiers of this world and 
that of the soldiers of Christ. 

Redundancy—the heaping of figures around one theme—is 
not so marked in St. Basil’s comparisons as in his metaphors. 
Most of the examples found were of the two-fold variety and 


therefore not particularly striking. No examples were found in 


the Hexaémeron. 

—“Just as the eagle is called dys because of its distance 
from the earth; and the sheep, because of its gentleness and 
kindness; and the ram, because of its leadership; and the dove, 
because of its innocence, so the hind is called dys because 
of its hostility to what is baneful.”—Ps. 28, 121E. 

—*“Just as smoke puts bees to flight and ill smells rout doves,so sin 
drives away the angels guardian of our life.”—Ps. 33, 148C-D. 
—“Play your part like a noble athlete who shows his strength 
and courage not only in buffeting his adversaries but also in 
withstanding the blows inflicted by them in turn; and like a 
pilot, who, prudent and undisturbed because of his deep know- 
ledge of sailing, keeps his mind straight and safe and above 
every peril.”—In Julittam, 37C.—“Angry people go mad like 
dogs, dart like scorpions, bite lke snakes.”—Advers. Iratos, 
83D.—“Just as vultures are attracted toward the stinking, 
passing by the sweet fields, and just as flies, passing by clean- 
liness, are attracted towards wounds, so the envious look not 
on the glorious aspects of life, but concentrate upon the 
rotten.’—De Invidia, 95B.—(describing Barlaam in torture) 
“Rejoicing in dangers as if in crowns, pleased with the blows 


of 
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as if they were honors, leaping with joy at the harsher tortures 
as if they were prizes more illustrious, embracing the block of 
punishment as if it were a means to safety, thinking the hands 
of the executioner softer than wax, rejoicing in the confines of 
the prison as if in meadows, gladdened by the instruments of 
torture as if by flowers.”—In Barlaam, 140A-B. The extra- 
vagance of the above example is also sophistic in the far-fet- 
ched appeal to aspects of nature. 

For further examples of redundant comparisons compare 
Ps. 1, 91 H—the foundations of a house, the keel of a ship, the 
heart of a person are compared to the prooemium of the psalms; 
Ps. 1, 92A—comparison of the inn for the weary traveller, 
wealth for the merchant, harvest for the hard-working farmer 
with promises of the gospel to those fighting spiritual battles; 
Ps. 48, 185B—comparison of the baseness of man to a lust- 
mad horse, the thieving wolf, the knavish fox.; In Julittam, 
41 C-D—comparison of the physician who, instead of curing 
others, becomes ill himself; of the pilot who, instead of guiding 
his ship, himself becomes sea-sick to people who instead of 
giving consolation, themselves mourn. 

Turning from the methods of development that show sophistic 
influence, we may find in the sophistic categories a further in- 
dex of the extent of this influence on his comparisons. 


THE Sun. 


The sun is not a favorite source of sophistic comparisons for 
St. Basil. The following are typical instances of its infrequent 
occurrence. 

—““For just as the sun has arisen but not for bats nor other 
creatures that feed by night, so the light is in its own nature 
radiant, but not all share in its radiance.”—Ps. 33, 147A. 
—‘Just as the sun, shining on bodies and variously shared 
by them, is not diminished by those who share it, so the Spirit, 
furnishing its own grace to all, remains undiminished and 
undivided.’—De Fide, 133 B. 
—“Tf a man strives to examine the sun closely, he will not see 
it. Some such thing I expect my mind to experience, striving 
to make an accurate examination of the words, ‘In the beginning 
was the Word’.”—In Princip. erat V., 134D. 

g* 
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THe Stars. 


As a source of comparisons, the stars were found only once 
in the sermons.—“Look to the sun of righteousness and, guided 
by the commandments, as if by the stars shining around, keep 
your eye sleepless.”—In Princip. Proverb., 113A. 


Tue Ses, Rivers, Navication. 


The sea has a fascination for St. Basil. Beautiful scenes are 
often suggested by his use of this sophistic source. Picturesque 
emphasis is also attained. 

—“And yet our thought, having come in contact with these 
innumerable marvels, has utterly forgotten all proportion and 
we experience the same fortune as they who navigate the seas 
without a fixed point to mark their course and know not how 
much space they have traversed.”—Hex. 7, 69C. 

—‘“For just as those who are asleep on boats are carried by 
the wind towards port straightway and, even if the sleepers do 
not perceive it, are being hurried to their journey’s end, so 
also we, while the time of our life is flowing by, are hurried, 
each of us, by a continuous unceasing movement, on an un- 
known course, to our life’s end.”—Ps. 1, 94C. 

—“But just as those who stand upon the shore do not loose 
their own security while they suffer for those who are drown- 
ing, so those who weep over the sins of their neighbors, 
destroy their own contentment not at all.’—De Grat. Act., 
28C-D. 

—“Just as a transit through a rich land is given to a great 
river by means of many canals, so are you too, if you allow 
your wealth to be split up into countless avenues leading to the 
homes of the poor.’—In Illud Lucae, 48A. 

—“,,.the mind as if a pilot, seated high above the passions 
and mounted on the ship of the flesh.’—In Princip. Proverb., 
111 E. 

—“QOne who has sailed straight in the commerce of the com- 
mandments is like a wealthy merchant who, joyful in the abun- 
dance of his goods while his ship sails with a favoring wind, 
later sails in a sea of terror and his ship is torn to pieces at 
the harbor’s mouth and he is stripped of all his possessions. 
Like such a one is the pious man who, after many labors, has 
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acquired a spiritual treasure and looses it all to one assault 
of the devil, drowned in sin, as it were, by an angry hurri- 
cane.”—In Princip. Proverb., 112C. 

Somewhat ludicrous to Western ears is the following ela- 
boration :— 
—“For just as mountain-torrents, as long as winter streams 
flow into them seem full but when the exundation has passed, 
are dry, so the mouths of these drunkards, while the wine forms 
a pool, seem full, but soon are dry and without moisture.”— 
In Ebriosos, 126 D-E. 
—‘“For just as those on the sea, when they ride between two 
anchors, contemn the tempest, so will you laugh at this wicked 
storm (which has struck the life of man with blasts of infamy 
and which disturbs the faith of many), if in the security of these 
words you keep your soul in harbor.”—In Princip. erat Y.,136 A-B. 
—*But the just man (i. e. Job) like a promontory stood, ac- 
cepting the buffets of the storm and changing into foam the 
force of the waves, and he cried out to the Lord that gracious 
sentence, ‘The Lord has given, the Lord has taken away. As 
the Lord wills it, so let it be’.,.—Quod Mundanis, 171C. 

Compare also Hex. 4, 39D-E—comparison of the assembly 
of the church in which Basil is preaching to the ocean; Hex. 4, 
39EH—comparison of the voices of men to waves beating on 
the shore; Ps. 33, 149E—comparison of the uncertainties of 
wealth to the uncertainties of the waves whipped by the winds; 
Ps. 61, 198 A—comparison of the flux of wealth to the flow of a 
swift torrent; De Jejunio 1, 3D-E— comparison of a heavily- 
fed body to an over-crowded ship; Attende Tibiipsi, 16 D—com- 
parison of the carriage of thought by speech to transportation 
on a ferry-boat; In Divites, 55 D—comparison of the action of 
a storm on sail-ropes to the results of the captious ways of 
wives upon their husbands; In Princip. erat V., 186 H—com- 
parison of the heart of man to a fountain. 


AGRICULTURE, GARDENING. 
—‘“Let no one who has passed his time in sin despair of 
himself when he recalls that if husbandry changes the juices 
of plants, the efforts of the soul towards virtue can conquor 
all infirmities.’—Hex. 5, 46H. 
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—“As mildew is the disease of grain, so envy is the disease 
of friendship.”—De Invidia, 94(. 

—“ Just as the virtue proper to the tree is to blossom with 
the season’s fruit and just as the tree bears a decoration of 
leaves that wave around the branches, so preeminently the fruit 
of the soul is truth.”—-Ad Adolescentes, 175 B-C. Compare also 
In Illud Lucae, 45D—the benefits of sown grain for the sower 
are compared to those of alms-giving for the giver; In Fam. 
et Siccit., 69 E—comparison of eyes lying glassy in their sockets 
to fruit frozen in the sheaths of hard-shelled coverings. 


ANIMALS. 


Animals are not a favorite standard of comparison in the 
sermons. 

—“How have not they who give themselves over to empty 
wisdom the eyes of owls. For the sight of the owl, so piercing 
during the night time, is dazzled by the shining sun and the 
intelligence of these men is sharpest in the contemplation of 
vanities, but is blinded in trying to perceive true light.”— 
Hex. 8, 77D. 

—“As a dog follows a shepherd, so wrath follows a reasonable 
man.’—Advers. Iratos, 88 D. 

—“Why do you shrink from the yoke of baptism like a young 
calf unused to the yoke of the stable?”—In Sanct. Baptisma, 
114D. 

—“Just as the polypod, they say, adapts its coat to the color 
of the surrounding earth, so the popularity-seeker tunes his 
opinions to the thought of those around him.”—Ad Adoles- 
centes, 184A. 

Compare also Hex. 9, 87E—enraged Jews are compared 
to animals vainly raging in their cages; Ps. 33, 155H—com- 
parison of those hurled to earth by sin to crawling serpents; 
Ps. 48, 186 B—comparison of a fallen man snatched away by 
the devil to a sheep without a shepherd; De Invidia, 91C— 
comparison of envy destroying the soul to vipers who tear 
their mother on being born; In Princip. Proverb., 103 K— 
comparison of a deceiving hypocrite to a deceitful fox, hares, 
and dogs. 
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FIRE. 

Figures based on fire are very few in the sermons despite 
the obvious opportunity for rhetorical pyrotechnics that would 
thus be afforded. This category is almost negligible in the 
sermons. 

—“Pain tries the soul as fire does gold.”—In Fam. et Siccit., 
67E. Compare Ps. 7, 105D—comparison of fire created for 
burning wood to arrows of God created for souls spiritually 
burning. 

. Couns. 

The clouds form another insignificant category in the sermons. 
—“Just as a cloud becomes a shower of rain, so the vapor, 
gathering (about the eye), becomes a tear.’—De Grat. Act., 
29 D-E. 4 
—“Sadness, like a heavy cloud, enveloped everything.”—In 


Gordium, 144A. 
War. 


Metaphors drawn from war are more numerous in the ser- 
mons than comparisons derived from that source. Not an 
example was found in the Hexaémeron. The examples are 
mostly commonplace. 

—“Just as men thrown about the walls of a city insure pro- 
tection on every side against the enemy, so the angel fortifies 
your soul in front and in the rear, and on neither side leaves 
it unguarded.”—Ps. 33, 148E. 

—‘For just as a general equipped with a strong force of 
soldiers is always ready to go to the aid of any part of his 
army hard-pressed, so God is our helper. He is the ally of 
any one fighting against the cunning of the devil, dispatching 
ministering spirits for the security of those needing them.’”— 
Ps. 455,171 D-H. 

—“Just as in a battle to join one portion of the line makes 
another portion weaker, so a man who allies himself with the 
flesh destroys the spirit, and he who crosses over to the spirit 
reduces the flesh to servitude.”—De Jejunio 1, 8B. 

—‘“For just as arrows hurled with great force are turned back 
upon the thrower when they hit a hard substance, so the mo- 
tions of jealousy, in no wise hurting the object of jealousy, 
become plagues to the envious.’—De Invidia, 94D. 
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— “Our soul’s wrath is fit and useful for many works of virtue, 
when, like a soldier, having deposited its arms with its com- 
mander, it brings aid to whatsoever it is commanded, and is 
an ally to reason against sin.’—Advers. Iratos, 88C. 

Compare also Ps. 7, 104C—a psalmist is compared to a 
warrior seeking help; Ps. 28, 116C—the Lord and the devil 
alternately victorious compared to two generals alternately 
victors; Ps. 45, 170D-—-a troubled soul rushing to God for con- 
solation compared to a man rushing to a high-walled place for 
safety; Advers. Iratos, 85C—insults are compared to falling 
arrows; In Princip. Proverb., 108C—words of scripture likened 
to armor for life’s struggles; In Ebriosos, 128 C—drunken youths 
are likened to a man wounded in war. 


Musicau INSTRUMENTS. 


Scarcely more fruitful than fire, animals, and clouds as a source 
of comparisons are musical instruments. In Hex. 9, 86D the 
sting of a scorpion is likened to that of a hollow flute, and 
in Ps. 29, 130E occurs:—“The flute is a musical instrument 
employing wind as its co-worker in the production of melody. 
Wherefore I think that every holy prophet may be figuratively 
styled a flute, because of the movement of the Holy Spirit 
within him.”—This amazing comparison depends upon a pun 
contained in the double meaning of zvedyar. As such it is an 
excellent example of sophistic extravagance despite biblical 
parallels. 

PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


Painting and Sculpture are a category dear to the sophists. 
Six examples were found in the sermons.—“And somehow we 
seem to resemble painters. For they, whenever they copy one 
painting from another, probably fall far short of the original 
and, since we did not see the events which we are about to 
narrate, there is not a little danger lest we fall short of the 
truth.”—In Gordium, 143 B.—“He who conforms by his actions 
to the philosophy that in other men exists in words only, alone is 
wise. Other men are truly gliding shadows. And this to me 
seems somewhat as if a painter had represented his subject 
as a marvel of manly beauty and he then proved to be in rea- 
lity what the artist had painted him on the canvas.”—Ad 
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Adolescentes, 178B-C.—“And Milo was not wrenched from 
his anointed shield but stood his ground no less valiantly than 
statues mortised in lead.”—Ad Adolescentes, 180B. Compare 
also De Invidia, 95C—envious people and their outlook on life 
are compared to wretched painters, who, from the distorted 
aspects of nature, gather the forms for their pictures; In 
XL Martyres, 149D-—-Basil’s manner of describing the mar- 
tyrdom of the Forty is compared to the tale told by a picture; 
Ad Adolescentes, 179 A—Socrates, in writing a sentence on 
the forehead of the man who is buffetting him, is likened to 
an artist putting an inscription on a statue. Although few in 
number, the unjustified resemblances above invoked reveal a 
significant trace of sophistic rhetoric. 


THE DRAMA. 


The drama contributes to four of St. Basil’s comparisons. 

—“An actor is one who assumes in the theater a personality 
differing from his own: if he is a slave, oft-times taking the 
part of the master; if a private citizen, assuming the role of 
the king. And so in this life as on the stage, most men play 
the actor, bearing one sort of standards in their hearts and 
exhibiting another sort to their fellows.”—De Jejunio 1, 2D. 
—“And just as peculiar are the conventions and trappings of 
tragedy wherewith men invest the theater, so you think that 
mourning too has a proper mode.”—De Grat. Act., 31 A. 
—“The angry man shows his wrath in his altered appearance, 
changing his customary demeanor like an actor on the stage.”— 
Advers. Iratos, 84C. 
—“For to praise virtue in the assembly and to stretch out 
long orations about her, but in private life to prefer indul- 
gence to self-denial and gainfulness to justice, I would liken 
to those who enact dramas on the stage; who often enter as 
kings and rulers, although they are neither kings nor rulers 
nor perhaps free men even.”—Ad Adolescentes, 178C. 


ATHLETICS. 
- Again from the province of athletics St. Basil has no com- 
parisons in the Hexaémeron and very few examples elsewhere. 
Of their sophistic quality, however, there can be no doubt. 
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—“No boxer so eagerly avoids the blows of his opponent as 
the debtor avoids meeting his creditor.”—Ps. 14, 111C-D. 
—“For in reality, afflictions like certain kinds of athletic nourish- 
ment and exercises, are for those well-prepared and instructed, 
and they lead the athlete toward ancestral glory.” —Ps. 33, 143 E 
to 144A. 

—‘“He who says that tribulation does not befit a just man says 
nothing else than that an antagonist is not a proper object for 
an athlete.’—Ps. 33, 156 A-B. 

—“The leaders of this age... were disturbed at the fortitude 
of Christ, which he displayed in his struggle on the cross 
against him who has command over death. For stripped like a 
noble athlete, he over-came the magistracies and authorities.”— 
Peas, 172 Eh. 

—Perceiving himself, like an athlete, sufficiently excercised and 
anointed for the contest by fastings, vigils, prayers, continuous 
and unceasing meditations on the oracles of the Holy Spirit, 
he waited for that day when the whole city, about to celebrate 
the feast of the war-god and witness chariot-races, gathered in 
the theater.”—In Gordium, 144 D-E. 

—“Just as those in the stadium who are approaching for the 
contest proclaim their names and forthwith advance to the 
place of conflict, so too these, casting aside the names assig- 
ned to them from their nativity, each named himself after the 
name of the our common savior.”—In XL Martyres, 151A. 

Compare also Ps. 29, 125D-E—God lifting up a sinner is 
likened to a man saving a wrestler about to fall; De Grat. 
Act., 27C—a veteran athlete closing bravely with his anta- 
gonist and a zealous Christian cheerfully enduring hardships 
are compared. 

CuarioT Raczs. 

Chariot races are almost negligible as a source of com- 
parisons in St. Basil’s sermons. In Ad Adolescentes, 182D a 
man given over to his pleasures is likened to a charioteer 
dragged off by his unrestrained horses. This was the only 
figure found bearing directly on the subject of chariot races. 
That so popular a category receives such scant treatment 
from St. Basil is remarkable. 

Beyond the sophistic categories there are other groups of 
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comparisons numerous enough to call for some attention. Most 
of what follows is probably to be traced to Christian in- 
fluences. 
MEDICINE AND DiskAsE. 

A small number of examples were found outside the Hexaé- 
meron. 
—“Just as if a physician coming to those who are ill, instead 
of restoring them to health, should take away the feeble 
traces of their strength, so you too (i. e. the usurer) would 
make the mishaps of the wretched an occasion of gain.”— 
Ps. 14, 108 B-C. 
—“Just as a physician is a benefactor, even if he creates pains 
or labors in his patient, (for he is fighting the disease and not 
the patient) so God is good, achieving the safety of all of us 
through particular punishments.’—Deus non est auct., 74D. 
—“Just as in the precepts of physicians, whenever they are 
formulated accurately and in accordance with the rules of the 
art, their utility is demonstrated through experience, so in 
spiritual exhortations, when the warnings have results bearing 
testimony to their truth, then their wisdom and usefulness for 
correcting and perfecting the lives of the faithful are revealed.” — 
Advers. Iratos, 83 A-B. | 
—‘“Perhaps just as in pestilential diseases the guardians of 
bodies fortify those who are well with certain preventatives 
but do not place their hands on those overcome by the disease, 
so this sermon will be useful for some of you as a safeguard 
and antidote for the spiritually sound, but not a relief for 
those spiritually sick.”—-In Ebriosos, 124A-B. Compare also 
Ps. 32, 135A—God’s attitude toward sinners is compared to 
a physician trying to reduce a patient’s swelling by gentle 
treatments and finally applying the knife; Deus non est auct., 
80E—habits begun in evil generating evil in our souls are 
compared to breath gradually inhaled producing a lurking 
disease; In Ebriosos, 126C-D—comparison of drunkards to 
those suffering from phrenitis. 


HIGHWAYS. 


—“*We are forgetful like travellers who, unmindful of some 
important object, are obliged, though far on their journey, to 
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retrace their steps, punished for their negligence by the labor 
of the return.”’(St. Basil has forgotten part of his theme) — Hex. 8, 
72A. Compare also In Julittam, 38D-E—the goal of married 
life is compared to the goal of a journey; Quod Mundanis, 
164B-C—the efforts of Christians on the road of this life are 
compared to travellers girding themselves for the journey and 
reducing their baggage as much as possible. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—“ Just as one who knows not a town is taken by the hand 
and led through it, thus I am going to lead you, as strangers, 
through the mysterious wonders of this great city of the uni- 
verse.”—Hex. 6, 50B. 

—‘“For just as the bodily vestment is woven of warp and weft, 
so if good deeds follow exhortations, a most reverent garment 
is woven for the soul of him whose life is filled with virtuous 
words and deeds.”’—Ps. 44, 168 D-E. 

—‘“For just as in the case of our bodily eyes great distances 
cloud the comprehension of those objects that fall within the 
eye’s scope, but the approach of the observers makes clear 
the recognition of the objects of observation, so in the mind’s 
contemplation, he who does not join himself through good works 
to God nor approach Him, cannot perceive His works with the 
pure eyes of the intellect.”—Ps. 45, 175A. 

—‘“For just as a shadow follows the body, so does sin follow 
the soul.”—In Divites, 58C. 

—“Let the passions be ashamed before your reason, even 
as mischievous boys before venerable men.”—Advers. Iratos, 
88 B. 

—Just as small boys who are negligent in their studies be- 
come more attentive after they have been flogged by their 
teacher, and just as they do not hear the instruction before the 
flogging but after it receive and remember instruction as if their 
ears had been opened, so those who neglect divine doctrine 
also spurn divine precepts.”—In Princip. Proverb., 101 D-E. 


FREQUENCY OF CoMPARISON IN THE SERMONS 


(to which is added a classification according to subject- 
matter of the categories most frequently represented). 


THE COMPARISON 
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On the three counts of abundance, variety, and elaborateness 
St. Basil reveals his sophistic training. While 582 examples 
constitute a moderate use of the figure, this conclusion is chan- 
ged somewhat by the facts that the distribution of the com- 
parisons is very uneven, as a glance at the table shows, and 
that the long, elaborate comparisons are almost one-third of the 
total. The prominence of the long comparison is not surprising 
in view of the untrammeled development which the figure allows. 
The insignificant number of redundant comparisons is an un- 
looked-for result. This very sophistic trait is less pronounced 
here than in his use of the metaphor. St. Basil is more emphati- 
cally sophistic in the variety of his figures. While not all nor 
nearly all of his comparisons fall under the conventional cate- 
gories, a majority of them do (about three-fifths). In any case 
St. Basil’s themes are not taken from a great variety of sub- 
jects. In both of these facts he resembles, only to a lesser 
degree, the sophists and his Christian contemporaries. It is 
in the elaboration of his comparisons that St. Basil comes 
closest to the sophists. The studied correspondence of details; 
the frequently unjustified resemblances; the pictures of beauti- 
ful or stirring scenes included or suggested by the comparisons, 
particularly those based on the sea; the comparison used as an 
introduction to sermons—some of these are evident in every 
type of sermon and in almost every theme that invoked the figure. 

But not even so may St. Basil be called excessive in his use 
of the figure. The Hexaémeron exhibits a great scarcity of 
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comparisons clearly sophistic. The homilies on the psalms are 
more prolific, but 65 examples are not many in so ample a 
space of text. T'wo-thirds of the sophistic comparisons are to 
be found in the last 24 homilies. In many sermons, therefore, 
St. Basil is rather indifferent to the conventional forms. More- 
over, unlike Gregory of Nyssa‘, Gregory of Nazianzus,? or John 
Chrysostom ® St. Basil’s comparisons, so far as I have observed, 
rarely exist entirely for themselves. They may be developed to 
unnecessary lengths; they may be far-fetched, bizarre, puerile; 
the resemblance asserted may be entirely unwarranted, the 
element of display may be only too obvious, but behind even 
the most studied and unjustified of them, the didactic purpose 
is evident. The love of display does not obscure the longing 
to instruct forcefully and picturesquely. A thorough sophist in 
his materials and in his use of them, St. Basil turns his pagan 
resources to Christian purposes. This purpose may be discerned 
even in his most astonishing comparisons. His sophistic training 
had been too thorough for him to perceive clearly the boundaries 
of propriety and it confined him too closely to its deeply groo- 
ved conventions for him to seek elsewhere often the iilumination 
necessary for presenting a theme. But not even this close re- 
lationship leads him into that consistent extravagance that is 
summed up in the word “excessive”. 


1 Méridier, 188. 
2 Guignet, 186. 
3 Ameringer 85. 


CHAPTER XIi 


ECPHRASIS? 


In many metaphors and comparisons presented in the pre- 
ceding chapters, the very categories to which they belong sug- 
gest, however remotely, a picture. War, the sea, the race- 
course, the highway, the arts, all contain materials capable 
of graphic development. In the more ambitious attempts of 
Basil, especially in his figures drawn from the sea, a picture 
is presented to the mind—the lofty promontory turning the 
anger of the sea into whitest foam, the endless succession of 
waves sweeping over the beach, the struggle of a ship in a 
storm. The vividness, the studied amassing of details, which 
the sophistic training fostered in metaphors and comparisons, 
inevitably produced graphic descriptions in orators keenly re- 
sponsive to pagan standards. This love for the picturesque 
which the later rhetoric carried to such extremes was not 
satisfied by even so untrammeled a figure as the sophistic 
comparison. Accordingly it developed a new device, described 
at length in the rhetoricians and receiving its name from them.? 
The ecphrasis aimed to portray a proper object in such ela- 
borate and forceful detail that a vivid picture resulted in the 
minds of the audience. Such a picture might have little to 
do with the development of the subject under discussion, for 
the audiences of the Fourth Century loved ecphrasis for its 
own sake. A sophist, therefore, on a very thin pretense, fre- 
quently turned aside from the main current of his theme to 
paint a word-picture drawn from some one of the categories 
established for the device by convention. These included various 





1 Selections from the Hexaémeron in this chapter are taken from 


Jackson’s translation. 
2 cf. Rhetores Graeci III, 491-3. 
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aspects of nature as seen in the sea, mountains, meadows, caves, 
seasons, birds, animals, distant prospects, rivers, vineyards, the 
human body; various works of art such as paintings, monuments, 
temples, statues, gardens, feasts. Almost all of these categories 
are found in one or another of the Fathers of the Fourth Cen- 
tury. But in St. Gregory of Nazianzus and in St. John Chry- 
sostom and, to a less extent, in St. Gregory of Nyssa the pro- 
vince of ecphrasis is enlarged. Like much else in the pagan 
heritage, it becomes ancillary to Christian projects. Biblical 
scenes, the sufferings of the martyrs, the grandeur of creation, 
descriptions of churches—objects whose forceful presentation 
calls forth feelings of reverence and pious enthusiasm—are 
added to the well-worn themes of paganism. 

St. Basil acknowledges the utility of the ecphrasis in the 
introductory sentences of his panegyric on the Forty Martyrs.4 
“Come let us recall thus publicly the deeds of these men and 
confer the benefits to be derived from them on those here 
present by describing their courageous exploits, as if in a 
picture. Orators and painters describe great deeds of war; 
the one group setting them forth in words, the other depicting 
them on canvasses, and both groups incite many men to 
courage. For what the word of narrative gives us through 
the ear, the silent painting tells us through imitation. Thus 
let us recall to the audience the prowess of these men and in 
causing their deeds to pass before the eyes of the spectators, 
so to speak, let us move the nobler souls, those more akin to 
the martyrs, to emulation.” This utility we expect to find 
illustrated frequently in St. Basil. What is the manner of his 
ecphrasis and what proportion do the edifying or instructive 
ecphrases of Christianity bear to those peculiarly pagan? 


DESCRIPTIONS OF PERSONS. 


The sophists delighted in ecphrases of physical beauty, es- 
pecially of young men and young women carried off by death. 
The details of such descriptions are always the same. The 
person described is merely an occasion for indulging in some 


3 cf. Delahaye, 214; Méridier, 141; Guignet, 189; Ameringer, 86-87. 
4 149D—I150A. 
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readily recognized commonplaces, extravagant and full of false 
pathos. Ecphrases of persons are relatively rare in the Fathers. 
Earthly beauty thus idealized is not in harmony with Christian 
thought. The pages of Basil’s sermons yield no examples re- 
vealing the genuine sophistic spirit. The ecphrasis of St. Gor- 
dius, as he burst in upon the amphitheater, and of a human 
body suffering from the famine in Cappadocia are his only 
descriptions of persons, and the latter is a type rather than 
an individual. Both descriptions are ugly. Neither approaches 
remotely the true sophistic manner. 

—“Famine drys up the natural moisture, it chills the natural 
heat, it reduces the body’s bulk. It wears away its strength. 
The flesh is stretched over the bones like a spider’s web. The 
color is gone. The red is gone, since the blood has wasted 
away. The white does not remain, since the surface of the 
body is blackened in its thinness. Livid is the body, its pallor 
and blackness commingled from disease. The knees no longer 
carry, but are themselves dragged along and with difficulty. 
The voice is thin and feeble; the eyes are glassy in their 
sockets, to no purpose stored up in their cases like fruits frozen 
in their skins.”—In Fam. et Siccit., 69 D-E. 

—“Straightway the theater turned upon this unlooked—for 
spectacle: a man savage in appearance; his head squalid through 
his prolonged sojourn in the mountains; his beard long; his 
clothing slovenly; his whole body become a skeleton. He car- 
ried a staff and was equipped with a pouch. To all these 
parts there clung a spirituality, illuminating his person from 
an unseen source.”—In Gordium, 145 B-C. 


THE Sma. 


The sea, which played so prominently and vividly in St. Basil’s 
metaphors and comparisons, is also represented in a few ec- 
phrases and suggestions of that device. The first of the fol- 
lowing is a mere suggestion. 

—“Thus we often see the furious sea raising mighty waves to 
heaven, and, when once it has touched the shore, break its 
impetuosity in foam and retire.”— Hex. 4, 35B. A poetic 


5 Delahaye, 214. 
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quality characterizes the following ecphrasis in the same 
sermon. 

—“A fair sight is the sea, all bright in a settled calm; fair 
too, when ruffled by a light breeze of wind, its surface shows 
tints of purple and azure,—when, instead of lashing with violence 
the neighboring shores, it seems to kiss them with peaceful 
caresses.” —Hex. 4,38 D-E. In the following argumentative pas- 
sage is a brief but vivid picture.—‘“If, from the top of a com- 
manding rock looking over the wide sea, you cast your eyes over 
the vast expanse, how big the greatest islands appear to you? 
How large did one of those barks of great tonnage, which un- 
furl their white sails to the blue sea, appear to you?”—Hex. 
6,59C. A brief suggestion of the sea’s changing moods is 
held out by the following parenthesis—“For you behold the 
sea, now calm and still, after a space stirred up by violent 
winds, and even while it rages and tosses about, a deep calm 
quickly spreads over it.”—In Princip. Proverb., 111B, These 
are the utmost that the sermons of Basil yield in descriptions 
of the sea. The best example is very brief, but enough is 
revealed in the above quotations to show Basil’s graphic skill, 
to give a hint of what might have been if he had chosen to 
indulge his known predilection for maritime scenery. 


War. 


The category of war gives one brief hint of ecphrasis:— 
“Tmagine, I pray you, a city engaged by besieging enemies. 
Many nations are now investing her, and kings who divide by 
lot the sceptres of nations. Then a general, invincible in 
resources, suddenly appears bearing aid to this city. He breaks 
up the siege. He scatters the assembly of the nations. He 
puts the kings to flight by merely crying out on them with all 
his might. He terrifies their hearts by the strength of his 
voice. What confusion does he certainly stir up, with the 
nations pursued and the kings in headlong flight? What an 
unceasing noise and uproar rolls up the disorder of their 
retreat? Are not all places choked up with those who 
flee through fear? Even to the cities and villages, which on 
every side receive them, the commotion spreads.”—Ps. 45, 


174 C-D. 
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Various AspEcTs oF NATURE AND THE UNIVERSE. 


A touch of ecphrasis is seen in the following sweeping view 
of creation:—“Shall we not rather stand around the vast and 
varied workshop of divine creation and, carried back in mind 
to the times of old, shall we not view all the order of creation? 
Heaven poised like a dome, to quote the words of the prophet; 
earth, this immense mass which rests upon itself, and the air 
around it, of a soft and fiuid nature, a true and continual 
nourishment for all who breathe it, of such tenuity that it 
yields and opens at the least movement of the body, opposing 
no resistance to our motions, while, in a moment, it streams 
back to its place behind those who cleave it; water, finally 
that supplies drink for man or may be designed for other 
needs, and the marvellous gathering together of it into definite 
places which have been assigned to it: such is the spectacle 
which the words just read will show you.”—Hex. 4, 33 C-D.— 
Here was an opportunity for a gorgeous ecphrasis, wherein 
sophistic display and Christian reverence for the handiwork 
of (God could blend readily. St. Basil gives us only a sketch. 
A like splendid prospect merely outlined by St. Basil is his 
brief description of the concourse of heaven at the conclusion 
of In Sanct. Baptisma, 122 C:—“There the unnumbered host 
of the angels, the assemblies of the first-born, the thrones of 
the apostles, the seats of the prophets, the sceptres of the 
patriarchs, the crowns of the martyrs, the praises of the just.” 

A nearer approach to the sophistic ecphrasis is the brief 
and vivid description of the earth’s first harvest before the 
Fall of Man, Hex. 5, 44 C-D:—“In a moment earth began by 
germination to obey the laws of the creator, completed every 
stage of growth, and brought germs to perfection. The mea- 
dows were covered with deep grass, the fertile plains quivered 
with harvests and the movement of the corn was like the 
waving of the sea. Every plant, every herb, the smallest shrub, 
the least vegetable. arose from the earth in all its luxuriance.” 
— Less effective but equally capable of sophistic treatment is 
the account of the growth of fruit at the words of the Creator. 
—“Immediately the tops of the mountains were covered with 
foliage; paradises were artfully laid out, and an infinitude of 
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plants embellished the banks of the rivers. Some were for 
the adornment of man’s table; some to nourish animals with 
their fruits and their leaves; some to provide medical help by 
giving us their sap, their juice, their chips, their bark, or fruit.” 
—Hex. 5,48. Still another index of St. Basil’s possibilities 
with the same theme is the following brief outline of natural 
beauties:— 

—“Hor the proper and natural adornment of the earth is its 
completion: corn waving in the valleys—meadows green with 
grass and rich with many—coloured flowers—fertile glades and 
hill-tops shaded by forests.”—Hex. 2,15B. Of similar themes, 
whose possibilities St. Basil seems to appreciate, but leaves un- 
developed, may be mentioned: Hex. 2, 19 A—of light as it first 
flashed through the universe; Hex. 3, 27 E-28 B—the rivers of 
the earth; Hex. 5, 44 E-45 A—the first development of flowers, 
trees, plants; Hex. 6, 50 B—stars of the night and light by day; 
Hex. 6, 50E—the sun; Hex. 9, 82E—oxen in their stalls; De 
Bide 131 C-E—grand prospect of the earth. 

The foregoing exhaust the categories of ecphrasis purely 
pagan. St. Basil shows an indifference to them that is remark- 
able even for one of his restrained nature. Of aspects of 
nature favored by the sophists such as caves, seasons, birds, 
animals, rivers, vineyards; of works of arts such as paintings, 
monuments, temples, statues, gardens, we are given not a taste, 
although many of the first group lay directly in the path of 
his sermon’s development and any of the second group could 
readily have been incorporated in that loose arrangement of 
subject-matter permitted in the conventions of Second Sophistic 
rhetoric. In the sophistic categories used by him, how frequently 
I have mentioned sketches and hints rather than ecphrasis 
proper! When we consider the unlimited opportunities for the 
device offered by the Hexaémeron’s theme, alike from the stand- 
point of sophistic love of grand prospects and that of the 
Christian’s admiration for the story of the Creation, St. Basil’s 
reticence stands out uniquely among his contemporaries. The 
ecphrases and hints of ecphrasis found in the above examples 


6 Méridier, 142-144; 147-150; Guignet, 188-191; 192-193; 195-196; Ame- 
ringer, 87-91; 94-96. 
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testify unmistakably to descriptive powers of a high order. 
That St. Basil did not employ them amid such rich opportu- 
nities further re-inforces that characteristic of restraint which 
this study has thus far found to be the chief trait of his St. Basil’s 
rhetoric. 

Turning to fields not strictly pagan, we strike a richer vein. 
The examples found here roughly divide into descriptions of 
victims of vice, descriptions of repugnance or terror, and the 
struggles of the martyrs. All have to do with the office of 
preaching and St. Basil acknowledges the efficacy of vivid por- 
trayals7 as a stimulus to the emulation of noble deeds. How 
far does the sophistic manner contribute to such vividness in 
his sermons? 


VICTIMS OF VICE. 


Two men are thus described in a passage devoted to the 
exposition of the uncertainties of material prosperity,8 in Hex. 
5, 41 D-42 A—“Truly the rapid flow of life, the short grati- 
fication and pleasure that an instant of happiness gives a 
man, all wonderfully suit the comparison of the prophet. To- 
day he is vigorous in body, fattened by luxury, and in the 
prime of life, with complexion fair like the flowers, strong and 
powerful and of irresistable energy; to-morrow and _ he will be 
an object of pity, withered by age or exhausted by sickness. 
Another shines in all the splendor of a brilliant fortune, and 
around him are a multitude of flatterers, an escort of false 
friends on the track of his good graces; a crowd of kinsfolk, 
but no true kin; a swarm of servants who crowd after him 
to provide for his food and for all his needs; and in his 
comings and goings this innumerable suite, which he drags 
after him, excites the envy of all whom he meets. To fortune 
may be added power in the state, honours bestowed by the 
imperial throne, the government of a province, or the command 
of armies; a herald who precedes him is crying in a loud 
voice; lictors right and left also fill his subjects with awe, 
blows, confiscations, banishments, imprisonments, and all the 


7 cf. p. 145 above. 
8 The first description bears traces of the ecphrasis of person. It is 
included here because of its didactic purpose. 
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means by which he strikes intolerable terror into all whom he 
has to rule. And what then? One night, a fever, a pleurisy, 
an inflammation of the lungs, snatches away this man from 
the midst of men, stripped in a moment of all his stage ac- 
cessories, and all this, his glory, is proved a mere dream.’”— 
A gambling den is thus sketched for the audience in Hex. 8, 
79C-D.—“If I let you go and if I dismiss this assembly, some 
will run to the dice, where they will find bad language, sad 
quarrels, and the pangs of avarice. There stands the devil, in- 
flaming the fury of the players with the dotted bones; trans- 
porting the same sums of money from one side of the table to 
the other; now exalting one with victory and throwing the 
other into despair; now swelling the first with boasting and 
covering his rival with confusion.’ The picture is effective but 
is more a flash-light—a theme suggested, but not executed. 
The appearance of a man in a revengeful rage is thus por- 
trayed in Advers. Iratos, 84C-E.—“For in the hearts of those 
longing for revenge the blood boils about as if stirred up and 
made to splutter by a violent fire. Wrath is seen in the altered 
appearance of the blushing countenance, the accustomed cast 
so familiar to all changing like the face of an actor. The eyes 
lose their natural and better-known expression. Their glance 
is frenzied and they flash fire. The teeth are whetted in the 
manner of swine closing for a struggle. The face is livid and 
blood-red; the body is swollen, the veins burst from the spirit 
of the internal tempest. The voice is harsh and strained to the 
uttermost. The speech is inarticulate, tumbling out rashly, 
coming forth without sequence, without order, unintelligibly. 
But when this wrath has been aroused to a desperate pass by 
torments that resemble a flame ‘feeding on an abundance of 
wood, then, you may behold sights neither to be told in words 
nor to be borne in the doing: hands raised against one’s neigh- 
bor and brought on all parts of the body; feet kicking the 
vital parts unsparingly; in short whatever is in sight becomes 
a weapon for insane rage”.—In De Jejunio 1, 9C the angry 
man is again described:—“He is not master of himself. He 
does not know himself. He does not know those around him. 
He attacks every one, just as in a brawl at night he falls upon 
and strikes everyone in his path. He cries out rashly. He 
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cannot control himself. He reviles, he abuses, he threatens, he 
curses, he shouts, he bursts.” — 

The evils of usury are thus held up to his hearers in Ps. 14, 
110D:—“The man in debt is both poverty-stricken and af- 
flicted with many worries. He is sleepless by night, sleepless 
by day. At all times he is pre-occupied. Now he appraises his 
own property; now sumptuous homes, the fields of wealthy men, 
the garments of those whom he meets, the table-ware of diners. 
‘If these were mine’, he says, ‘I should sell them for so much 
and I should pay that interest.’ Such thoughts besiege his heart 
by night and engage his thoughts by day. If you were to knock 
at his door, the debtor would get under the bed. Some one 
runs swiftly towards him and his heart palpitates. If a dog 
barks, he is bathed in sweat in his anguish, and looks where 
he may flee. As the day of reckoning approaches he wonders 
what lie he shall tell; what excuse he may fashion to hold off 
his creditor.”—In Ps. 14, 107 D-108B is a detailed description 
of a usurer and his victim.—“But Greed beholds Want before 
his knees beseeching him, what abject act not doing, what 
abject word not saying. He does not pity him for his undeser- 
ved ill-fortune. He does not take his nature into account. He 
is not moved by prayers. He stands unbent and unsoftened, 
conceding nothing to his request, unmoved by his tears, per- 
sistently refusing him, swearing and taking oath that he is him- 
self without money and that he too is looking for a money- 
lender. Thus sealing his lie with oaths, he gains perjury as 
the profit of his inhumanity. But when Poverty mentions 
interest and names sureties, then letting down his eyebrows, 
Greed recalls his friendship with Poverty’s father and calls 
Poverty too his friend, and says, ‘Let’s see if I have any money 
laid up anywhere. Yes. A friend of mine has given me a sum 
of money as a working capital. He demanded heavy interest 
for it but I shall at all events part with some of it, loaning 
it to you at less interest’. Inventing such lies and fawning upon 
him with such words and enticing wretched Poverty, he binds 
him down with mortgages, and after thus adding slavery to his 
pressing circumstances, he departs.”—There are touches of 
ecphrasis in the foregoing, but very little of the sophistic manner 
which the character of the subject treated allows. 
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More vivid is the following picture of abandoned women at 
the festival commemorating the Resurrection:—“Unchaste wo- 
men, losing their fear of God, contemning eternal fire on that 
very day when in memory of the Resurrection they ought to 
stay at home and bethink themselves of that time day when the 
heavens shall be opened and the judge from heaven shall appear 
and the trumpets of God and the resurrection of the dead and 
the just judgment and the awarding to every man in accord- 
ance with his works—instead of pondering on such themes 
and cleansing their hearts of wicked thoughts and washing 
away their sins in tears and preparing themselves to meet 
Christ on the great day of his coming, instead of all these, 
they shake off the yoke of Christ’s service, they cast from their 
heads the veils of decorum. They spurn His messengers. They, 
put to shame every man’s glance, shaking their heads, letting 
their tunics trail, making lascivious motions with their feet to 
the accompaniment of wanton glances and bursts of laughter. 
In their mad dancing they draw all the licentiousness of youth 
to their persons. In the shrines of the martyrs, before the 
city’s gates, they establish their choruses and make of holy 
places a brothel for their shamelessness. They defile the earth 
with their libidinous feet, they sully the air with their licentious 
songs. They gather about them as an audience a throng of 
youths. Thus truly insolent and beside themselves, they ne- 
glect no excess of madness.”—In Ebriosos, 123 A-C. 

The following description of a bankrupt father is largely 
prosopopoiia and is counted as such under that figure in this 
study, but it is also a striking instance of the indistinct line that 
oft-times separates the two devices.—“Gold’s fair gleam too 
much delights you (i. e. the avaricious man). You do not think 
upon the great and many cries of the needy man that follows 
at your back. How may I place before your eyes this man’s 
sad plight? He looks at his household resources. He perceives 
that now has he no gold and that he cannot acquire any. 
Clothing and raiment he has, but all told it is worth only a 
few obols. What then? At length he turns his eyes upon his 
children. How putting them up for sale in the market, may 
he find relief from threatening death? Behold the battle that 
then took place between pressing hunger and a father’s love. 
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Starvation promises a death most cruel but nature stays his 
resolution and persuades him to die with his children. After 
many advances and many withdrawals, at length he gives in, 
forced by necessity and implacable want. But what thoughts 
course through that father’s mind? ‘Whom shall I sell first? 
Which one will delight the merchant’s eye? Shall I have re- 
course to the eldest? But I am ashamed before his years. Shall 
it better be the youngest? But I pity his youth that knows 
not yet adversity. The latter is the very image of his parents; 
the former is most apt in his studies. Alas for my resource- 
lessness! Whither shall I turn? Which of them shall I take? 
What manner of beast shall I become? How can I forget my 
nature? If I spare them all, I shall see them all wasted away 
with hunger. If I sell one of them, how shall I dare look 
upon the rest,—I, who am already suspected by them of be- 
traying them? How shall I dwell in my house, that am the 
author of its childlessness? How shall I approach the table 
whose abundance has such a cause’ ?”—JIn Illud Lucae, 46 C-47A. 


ScENES OF REPUGNANCE OR TERROR. 


The description of the famine and drought in Cappadocia 
is an effective ecphrasis, despite the fact that its details are 
personally known to the audience.— 

—“We see the heavens hard, naked, cloudless, producing a 
calm that is hateful and harmful in its clarity. This we longed 
for once, when the heavens over-cast with clouds made us sun- 
less and sad. But the earth now utterly parched is an ugly 
sight for the eye, sterile and unproductive for farming and 
receiving the shining rays into its very depths. The wealthy 
and perennial fountains have abandoned us and the streams 
of great rivers have been consumed. The smallest children 
crawl in them and pregnant women cross them. Drinking- 
water has failed many of us and we are in want. We are 
the new Isrealites seeking a new Moses and his marvelous 
staff, that the stricken rocks may minister to the needs of a 
thirsty people and that the mysterious clouds may shower down 
manna, a strange food for men.—Farmers brood over their 
fields; hold their knees with their hands (such is the attitude 
of those in anguish); weep for their own vain labors; gaze upon 
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their infant children, mourning; look earnestly at their wives, 
lamenting. They feel and touch their dried-up produce; and 
wail like those who have been bereft of sons in the flower of 
their age.”—In Fam. et Siccit., 62D-63C. 

The appearance of habitual drunkards is thus described in 
In Ebriosos, 125C:— 
—“Their eyes are livid, their skin sallow, their breathing checked, 
the tongue hanging, they give out an indistinct noise. Their feet 
are unsteady like those of children. They belch out their ex- 
cesses as involuntarily as lifeless things.”—In Ebriosos, 127D 
to 128B, a drunken orgy is described in great detail. 

The death-bed scenes of a duped rich man is thus depicted 
in In Divites, 60 D-E:— 
—“Why await that hour when you will no longer be master 
of your faculties. Black night and mortal sickness come then 
and nowhere is there any one to help you. But he (heir) stands 
ready and waiting for your estate, managing all things to his 
own advantage and leaving unfulfilled your wishes. Then gazing 
hither and thither, and beholding the loneliness that besets 
you, you will come to know your madness. You will mourn 
your folly in that you have delayed until now when your tongue 
is dumb and your tremulous hand is helpless with involuntary 
contractions, so that neither with voice nor writing may you 
signify your intentions.”—The death of one unbaptized is thus 
held up to the audience in In Sanct. Baptisma, 121 C-D:—*“Be- 
ware lest unexpectedly you come to that day when the re- 
sources of life will fail you and on every side will be helplessness 
and affliction above all relief, your physicians despairing, your 
neighbors despairing. Oppressed by pantings close and hard, 
a violent fever burning and consuming your internal parts, you 
will groan out of the depths of your heart but you will find 
no one to sympathize. You will speak a thin and feeble some- 
thing, but there will be no one to hear you. Everything you 
say will be put down to delirium. Who will give you baptism 
then? Who will remind you, stupefied with suffering? Your re- 
latives loose heart. Strangers make little of your illness. Your 
friend shrinks from reminding for fear of disturbing you. Your 
physician deceives you and you yourself do not despair because 
of your natural love of life. Night comes and there is no one 
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to help you. There is no one to baptize you. Death stands near. 
They hasten to carry you off.”— 

The judgment-court of God and the horrors of Hell are thus 
depicted in Ps. 33, 151 D-E: 
—“Whenever you feel yourself drawn to some sin; imagine to 
yourself that horrible and unendurable court of Christ, where 
the judge sits upon a high and lofty throne, and all creation 
stands trembling before his splendid personality. We are about 
to be led forward one by one to an examination of our lives. 
For him that has done much wickedness fearful and gloomy 
angels wait, glancing fire, breathing fire in the bitterness of 
their purpose, with countenances like the night in their dark 
hostility to man. Picture to yourself a deep pit and impene- 
trable darkness and a black fire that burns in darkness and 
gives no illumination. Imagine a tribe of worms poisonous and 
carnivorous, eating insatiably and never filled, inflicting un- 
endurable agony in their devourings. Then picture the hea- 
viest punishment of all, the eternal disgrace and shame.”—Com- 
pare also In Divites, 58C. After-death and Hell is further 
described in In Sanct. Baptisma, 121 E-122 B.—“For destruction 
will suddenly be upon you and ruin, like a hurricane, will 
be at hand. A sable angel will come, dragging you off vio- 
lently and drawing your soul thus bound to your sins and 
frequently turning towards whatever is at hand and groaning 
without a voice, the organ of your lamentations having been 
sealed. O! how will you rend yourself! How will you groan! 
Futile will be your laments for your plans, when you behold 
the joy of the just in the brilliant array of their rewards and 
the dejection of sinners in the deepest darkness. What will 
you then say in the agony of your heart? ‘Ah, me, that I did 
not cast aside this heavy load of sin, when to lose it was so 
easy; that instead I have drawn to me this train of evils. Now 
would I be with the angels, now would [ enjoy the delights of 
heaven. O! my wicked counsels. Because of the fleeting joys 
of sin I am to be tortured forever; because of the pleasures 
of the flesh I am given over to eternal fire. Just is the sen- 
tence of God. I was called and I did not hearken. I was 
told and I gave no heed. They begged me earnestly and I 
laughed at them’.”— 
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The panegyrics on martyrs developed into a distinct literary 
type during the Fourth century. The cause for which the mar- 
tyrs died had finally triumphed and the anniversary of a mar- 
tyr’s death thus became an occasion for expressing this triumph 
in a solemn, official manner. One phase of this thanksgiving 
was an eloquent discourse on the martyr’s exploits. ‘Uhe character 
of the sufferings of the martyrs, the edification of the faithful 
that would result from a forceful presentation of their exploits, 
the sophistic education of many of the orators called into play, 
and for useful purposes, the sophistic ecphrasis. 

In St. Basil ecphrases on the martyrs and other early 
Christians occur in the following places:—In Julittam, 34C-E; 
In Barlaam, 139B-140D; In Gordium, 143D-144C; In Gor- 
dium, 144E-148E; In XL Martyres, 150C-155A; Quod Mun- 
danis, 171 A-173A. 

The longest and most vivid of the above group are the ec- 
phrases on the Forty Martyrs and on Gordius, respectively. 
We shall take the latter as an example. 

“When therefore all the people had been collected into that 
high place, not a Jew was absent, not a Greek. Moreover a 
great multitude of Christians had joined with them, men who 
were living carelessly and sat with the council of vanity and 
did not decline the companionship of the wicked nor to watch 
fast horses and skilled charioteers. Even masters had dismis- 
sed their slaves and children were running from their studies 
to behold the games and even women of the lower classes were 
present. The stadium was now filled and all were intent on 
watching the races. 

“Then that noble man, great of soul and great of purpose, 
came down from the mountains on high. He did not fear the 
populace. He did not reckon against how many adversaries 
he was pitting himself, but with a bold heart and a lofty spirit 
he strode by those seated in the theater as if they had been 
so many rocks and trees, and stopped in the center of the 
stadium, confirming thus that statement that a just man is as 
bold as a lion. And of so bold a spirit was he that in that 
exposed place in the theater, with stout courage, he cried out 
that sentence which some men still living remember to have 
heard. ‘I was inquired of by them that asked not forme. I am 
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found of them that sought me not.’ With these words he signi- 
fied that he had not been dragged by force to dangers, but 
that voluntarily he offered himself for the battle in imitation 
of his master, who, when he was least of all visible in the sha- 
dows of the night, gave himself up to the Jews. 

“Immediately the whole theater turned to this unusual sight: 
a man wild in appearance, because of his prolonged stay in the 
mountains, his head squalid, his beard long, his clothes soiled, 
his whole body withered away. He carried a staff and was 
equipped with a pouch. About all his person there clung a 
grace inspired by an unseen source. But as soon as he was 
recognized, a confused clamor arose from the multitude, the 
friends of the Faith applauding for joy, the enemies of truth 
calling on the judge for the death penalty and condemning him 
beforehand to death. The whole region was filled with the 
clamor and tumult. The horses were ignored. The chariots were 
ignored. The display of the chariots became a meaningless 
uproar. No man’s eyes saw ought but Gordius. No ear would 
hear ought but his words. And a murmuring, indistinct like a 
breeze, spread through all the theater and quelled the noise 
of the race. 

“Now when silence had been proclaimed by the heralds and 
the flutes were hushed and instruments of many tones were 
quiet, Gordius was heard, Gordius was seen. And straightway 
he was taken before the governor who was seated there presid- 
ing over the games. In mild and gentle tones the governor 
asked him who he was and whence he came. When he had 
told his country, his race, the rank which he enjoyed, the cause 
of his flight, his return, he continued, ‘I am here in contempt 
of your decrees and to show openly by my deeds my faith in 
God in whom [I trust. I have heard that you excel many men 
in brutality. Wherefore I have chosen this occasion for the 
fulfillment of my vow.’ At these words the wrath of the governor 
flamed up like fire and all his latent spleen was poured on 
Gordius. ‘Get the executioners,’ he cried. ‘Where are the blades? 
Where the whips? Let him be stretched upon the wheel. Let 
him be wrenched in the equulus. Bring forth the tortures, wild 
beasts, fire, sword, the cross. Let a pit be dug. What will the 
knave gain, having only once to die?’ ‘What do I loose,’ Gordius 
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quickly responded, ‘unable to die many times for Christ?’ The 
governor, beyond his savage nature, was still more enraged at 
beholding the dignity of the man whose great sublimity of soul 
he thought a reflection on himself. And the more he beheld his 
intrepid spirit, the more enraged he became and the more eager 
to overcome his fortitude by thoughts of tortures. But Gordius, 
looking up to God, calmed his soul in the words of the holy 
psalms, ‘The Lord is on my side, I will not fear what man 
may do to me,’ ‘I will fear no evil for thou art with me’, and 
in like sayings which he had learned from the Holy Scriptures, 
calculated to awaken fortitude. He was so far from giving in 
to threats or terror that he even summoned the punishments 
to his person. ‘Why do you delay?,’ he asked. ‘Why do you 
stand there? Let my body be mangled, let my limbs be twisted, 
let them endure whatsoever you will. Do not begrudge me this 
blessed aspiration. The greater the torments, the greater reward 
you will gain for me. This is my covenant with the Lord. In 
place of bruises standing out on my body, a radiant garment 
will blossom at my resurrection; in place of ignominy, crowns; 
instead of prison, paradise; instead of condemnation with crimi- 
nals, fellowship with angels. Sow generously in me that the 
harvest may be the richer.’ 

“Since they could not win him over through fear, they changed 
their tact to flattery. This is the method of the devil. He 
frightens the timid; he softens the courageous. Such tactics 
that wicked governor now used. When he saw that he would 
not yield to his threats, he tried to win him with deceit and 
blandishments. Some gifts he offered him on the spot, others 
he promised would be forthcoming from the king; a high com- 
mission in the army, a large income, whatsoever he wished. 

“But when he failed in this attempt too (for the blessed man, 
on hearing his promises, laughed at his folly that he should 
think himself able to offer anything comparable to the kingdom 
of heaven) then his wrath broke all bounds and he whipped 
out his sword and stood by the executioner. By hand and tongue 
soiling himself with murder, he condemned that blessed man to 
death. Then the whole theater passed over to that spot and 
all the inhabitants who had tarried in the city poured out be- 
fore the walls to view that great struggle—a sight admired of 
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angels and all creation but distressing to the devil and wicked 
spirits. The city was emptied of its inhabitants and, like a river, 
the multitude flowed ceaselessly to that spot. Not a woman 
wished to be absent from that spectacle, not a man, eminent 
or obscure, was absent. The guards left their garrisons; wares 
were left scattered around the market-place; all property had 
one garrison and surety—the fact that all alike had gone forth. 
Not even a criminal was left in the city. Slaves left the tasks 
of their masters. Foreigners and natives alike went forth to 
gaze upon Gordius. Virgins dared the gaze of men; the old 
and the sickly, doing violence to their weakness, went out 
beyond the walls. Friends standing about that blessed man, 
now hastening through death to Life, with many laments were 
embracing him and giving him a last farewell and, bathing 
him in hot tears, were begging him not to give himself over 
to the fire, not to throw away his young years, not to leave 
this sweet earth. Others, with persuasive counsels, tried to mis- 
lead him. ‘Deny God with your lips alone. Cherish your faith, 
as you will, in your heart. God does not look to the tongue 
but to the heart of the speaker. Thus you will be able to 
appease the governor and God.’ 

“But he remained inflexible and unmoved, invulnerable to 
every assault of temptation. (There follows a long speech in 
which Gordius bids them weep not for him but for the enemies 
of Christ; regrets that he can die once only for Christ; pro- 
fesses his emulation of the centurion Cornelius, and, in a series 
of questions and answers, shows the advantages of martyrdom 
superior to recantation.) After he had spoken thus and signed 
himself with the sign of the cross, he advanced to the block, 
his color changing not a whit, his countenance not losing. its 
eagerness. His attitude was not that of one going to meet the 
executioner, but of one about to give himself into the hands 
of angels who, taking up his body, would transfer him like 
Lazarus to a life of blessedness. Who will describe the cry of 
that multitude? What thunder ever sent forth such a sound 
from the clouds as then from those below went up to heaven?” 

The ecphrasis on Gordius and that on the Forty Martyrs 
are the high-water mark of St. Basil’s use of the device. There 
are many conventional points in the martyrdom of Gordius 
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described above. The incidents are obviously not entirely 
historical. The defiance, the mental struggle, the conflict with 
the governor, the amazingly long speech just before the exe- 
cution are clearly commonplaces filled in by St. Basil for the 
edification of the multitude. And yet there were old men present 
who could have told St. Basil from personal observation some 
facts about the martyrdom that would have added a certain 
freshness to his narrative, whatever might thus have been lost 
of sophistic brilliance. That despite this fact St. Basil follows 
the fashion is a significant commentary on the strength of the 
sophistic tradition in him%. But even so this ecphrasis is not 
excessively sophistic. Basil has a good opportunity in the actual 
death of Gordius to paint a bloody scene. He barely suggests 
the execution in strange contrast to the dramatic details pre- 
ceding and following the event. 

St. Basil’s use of ecphrasis is sophistic in manner, but not 
extremely so. Unlike St. Gregory of Nyssa, who included most 
of the categories found in the Progymnasmata,!° St. Basil is 
very indifferent to the conventional themes. St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus and St. John Chrysostom are more restrained than 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, but Chrysostom can wax redundant over 
a scene of torture!! and Nazianzus can break off his discourse 
to describe the dance of the Menads.12 St. Basil exhibits 
descriptive powers of the highest order, but they are always 
at the service of his preacher’s purpose. The element of dis- 
play is subordinated in him as it is not always in Nazianzus and 
Chrysostom. St. Basil’s use of ecphrasis is consistent with his 
use of devices less peculiarly sophistic. He uses it liberally 
and skilfully, but for serious purposes and, considering the 
taste of the times, with restraint. 


9 Delahaye, 224. 
10 Méridier, 141. 
11 Delahaye, 218. 
12 Or. II P. G. 36, p. 260. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
CONCLUSION 


In common with his Christian contemporaries! St. Basil 
emphatically proclaims his complete divorce from that pagan 
culture which engaged his student years. From his sermons 
alone can be culled enough statements to present the appearance 
of an unvarying attitude. 

In Hex. 6,510 he stops in the midst of a difficult piece 
of exegesis to deliver himself of this parenthesis:—“Now do 
not laugh at the homeliness of my diction, for we do not 
approve of your high-spun phrases and care not a jot for your 
harmonious arrangements. Our writers do not waste their time 
in polishing periods. We prefer clarity of expression to mere 
euphony.” In discussing the intellectual pursuits of the time 
and their efficacy for salvation, after protesting against the 
study of geometry and astrology to the exclusion of religious 
education, he has this to say of what was largely his own 
curriculum in his youth:—“But poetry and rhetoric and the 
invention of sophisms engage the energies of many men, and 
the materials of these pursuits are a tissue of unrealities, for 
neither may poetry be developed without fables, nor rhetoric 
without the art of speaking, nor sophistry without sophisms.”— 
In Princip. Proverb., 102C. That he could thus baldly place 
the art of speaking by the side of fables and sophisms is a 
valuable index of opinion in Christian circles. Compare also 
in the same sermon 103C-D and 103E. Speaking on the 
attainment of humility in De Humilitate 162 A, St. Basil thus 
mentions artistic speech among the pursuits to be avoided:— 
“Do not, I pray you, display sophistic vanities in your speech.” 


1 Méridier, 58-68; Guignet, 43-70; Ameringer, 20-28. 
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The pagan encomium was a literary type fast and fixed. 
The rhetorician Menander in his Ilep? émidecxrixdv2 describes it 
in detail. In his panegyrics on the martyrs St. Basil makes 
several references to the laws of the encomium. In In Gor- 
dium, 142 D-143 A he expresses himself thus frankly on the 
utility of some of its commonplaces:—“The school of God does 
not recognize the laws of the encomium, but holds that a mere 
telling of the martyr’s deeds is a sufficient praise for the saints 
and sufficient inspiration for those who are struggling towards 
virtue. For it is the fixed habit of encomia to search out 
the history of the native city, to find out the family exploits, 
and to relate the education of the subject of the encomium, 
but it is our custom to pass over in silence such details and 
to compose the encomium of each martyr from those facts 
which have a bearing on his martyrdom. How could I be an 
object of more reverence or be more illustrious from the fact 
that my native city once upon a time endured great and heavy 
battles and after routing her enemies erected famous trophies? 
What if she is so happily located that in summer and winter 
her climate is pleasant? If she is the mother of heroes and 
is capable of supporting cattle, what gain are these to me? 
In her herds of horses she surpasses all lands under the sun. 
How may these facts improve us in manly virtue? If we talk 
about the peaks of near—-by mountains, how they out—top 
the clouds and reach the farthest stretches of the air, shall 
we deceive ourselves into thinking that drawing praise from 
these facts, we give praise to men? Of all things it is most 
absurd that when the just despise the whole world, we cele- 
brate their praises from those things which they contemned.” 
—Compare also In XL Martyres, 150A. In 1n Mamantem, 
185D he again discusses encomia in no uncertain terms:— 
“The true encomium of a martyr is his wealth of spiritual 
graces. We cannot adorn his memory with the ways of pagan 
encomia. We cannot discuss his parents and ancestors. For 
it is a shameful thing to adorn with other ornaments him 
whose chief adornment was his own virtue.” 

Statements so positive bespeak an uncompromising opposition 


2 Spengel, III, 368-377. 
10* 
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to paganism in all its works and pomps. As to the pomps St. 
Basil was not entirely successful. It is worth noting for instance 
that in the very first of the above declarations, i. e. in Hex. 6, 
51C, St. Basil registers his protest in a carefully constructed 
chiasmus. In In XL Martyres 150B, almost immediately after 
emancipating Christian panegyrics from “slavishly following the 
laws of the encomium,” he touches upon two of its toro in a 
figurative way, those of wédvs and yévos, while the descriptions 
of martyrdoms found in his panegyrics are but another rézos 
of the conventional encomium. Here and there in the sermons, 
moreover, are to be found figures and devices whose rarity and 
isolation only re-inforce their glaring sophistic character. I 
refer to the excessive elaborateness in structure, the astounding 
paradox, the atrocious pun, the far-fetched metaphor that one 
occasionally finds in his pages. They are exceptional in their 
class but they too demonstrate Basil’s want of success in at- 
taining that complete divorce from pagan rhetoric whereat he 
professed to aim. 

The testimony of every chapter, however, is uniform in calling 
St. Basil restrained. In Figures of Redundancy there is a 
tendency towards turgescence but not an excessive tendency; 
of Figures of Repetition he gives us a few elaborate examples 
of a device otherwise restrained and never very numerous in 
his sermons; of Figures of Sound he is surprisingly sparing in 
both number and quality; Figures of Vivacity and Court-room 
Devices are considerable in number but restrained in character, 
a restraint emphasized by a few striking exceptions. In those 
Minor Figures especially characteristic of the Second Sophi- 
stic—antimetathesis, antonomasia, hyperbole, paradox, hendia- 
dys, hyperbaton—the sophistic quality is very palpable, but the 
recurrences to these devices singularly rare. Figures of Paral- 
lelism are frequently found, examples clearly showing St. Basil’s 
easy mastery of these devices, but not in the numbers to be 
expected in a product of the Sophistic. In antithesis, at least, 
he is very restrained; in homoioteleuton, remarkably so. There 
occur at great intervals prolonged examples of rhetorical 
questions, asyndeton, polysyndeton, metaphors, comparisons—all 
of them showing what St. Basil could have done, had he been 
so minded. Distinguishing for the moment the inflexible forms 
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of the sophistic rhetoric from their manner of development, 
we perceive that in the metaphor, comparison, and ecphrasis 
St. Basil cared little for conventional sophistic themes, but that 
he gives ample proof of a sophistic manner in developing the 
figures, being most sophistic in non-sophistic categories. This 
sophistic manner is most palpable in metaphors and comparisons, 
prosopopoiia and ecphrasis—in the meticulous correspondences 
worked out in the first two and the dramatic development of 
the second. But even here the preacher’s purpose largely 
accounts for the sophistic quality. St. Basil must drive home 
his points with all the resources at his command and these 
resources were sophistic, acquired in the school-days at 
Nicomedia, Caesarea, and Athens. 

Compared with the two Gregories and Chrysostom, St. Basil, 
so far as we may judge from his sermons, is the least sophistic 
of them all. On the grounds of frequency of figures the judgment 
is not in every case certain, but on the grounds of quality, from 
the most basic minor figures to ecphrasis, St. Basil is less ex- 
cessive, less extravagant than they and he follows to a far less 
degree the conventional sophistic, themes. Moreover, display 
is never the chief motive of any figure. And many of St. Basil’s 
figures occur so rarely relative to the text that in the light 
of only general statements on the sophists of the epoch we are 
enabled on the grounds of frequency too to pronounce him 
moderate on the whole. 

If Basil is so restrained among a people who loved rhetorical 
excess, how are we to account for his reputation as an orator 
in his own time? His serious purpose is probably the answer. 
A. pagan sophist kept ever trying to out—do himself and other 
sophists in progressive extravagance simply because there was 
nothing else for him to do. He had no new materials. There- 
fore, to maintain his reputation and retain his audience, he 
must rely on rhetorical ingenuity. The Christian religion, and 
particularly the theological battles of the Fourth Century, eli- 
minated the necessity for such measures to a large extent. A 
vigorous personality, thoroughly trained and with important 
themes, did not need to resort to the excesses of the sophists 
to make and preserve a reputation. 

Towards the conclusion of Quod Mundanis, 170C to be 
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precise, occurs a splendid opportunity for one who was only 
a sophist. Basil has just referred to a fire in a near—by 
church. Here is an opportunity for a gorgeous ecphrasis 
on the fire, but Basil passes by, contenting himself with 
an elaborate metaphor, sophistic in manner, to be sure, but 
Christian in purpose. The opportunities for display and extra- 
vagance that the wide range of the sermons afford and his 
almost complete renunciation of such occasions, the sophistic 
manner most appearing when ancillary to the preacher’s office, 
the undoubted quality of his purely sophistic departures compel 
us to concede to him a large measure of success in realizing 
an objective whose complete realization was impossible, a larger 
success, in fact, than can be grantéd the Gregories and Chry- 
sostom. His serious purpose in all devices could well be sum- 
med up by his attitude toward the use of allegory in Hex. 9, 
80 B-C:—*I know the laws of allegory, though not from my 
own works but from the works of others. Some preachers do 
not concede the common sense of the Scriptures. They will 
not call water water, but some other nature. They interpret a 
plant or fish as their fancy wishes. They change the nature 
of reptiles and wild beasts to fit them in their allegories, like 
those who explain phenomena that appear in dreams to suit 
their own ends. When I hear the word grass, I understand 
that grass is meant. Plant, fish, wild beast, domestic animal— 
I take all in a literal sense. ‘For I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel ’.”— 

This serious purpose in contact with pagan excesses was be- 
trayed in the heat and sweep of delivery into statements that 
of themselves admit of no compromise. Is not St. Basil more 
just to the pagans and to his own use of their devices in his 
sermons when he says of their culture in the excellent and 
dispassionate essay, Ad Adolescentes, 175B-C, “The fruit of 
the soul is pre-eminently truth, yet to clothe it with external 
wisdom is not without merit, giving a kind of foliage and 
covering for the fruit and an aspect by no means ugly?”— 
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Abbreviations, xvi. 

Adjective Substantive Abstract, 24; 
description of, 66; use of in the 
sermons, 67. 

Aelius Aristides, 17. 

Aeschines, 4. 

Agatharchides of Alexandria, 11. 

Alexander, 5; 7. 

Alexander, Bishop, 72. 

Alexandria, 10; 13. 

Alexandrian Age, 5; 9; 10; 15. 

Alexandrianism, 13. 

Alexandrian Poetry, 13; 18; research 
in, 16; 18. 

Alexandrian Poets, 18. 

Alliteration, 22; 42. 

Ameringer, ix; x; 109. 

Anadiplosis, 21; in the sermons, 32. 

Anastrophe, 21; in the sermons, 35; 
38. 

Andocides, 4. 

Antimetathesis, 24; description of, 
74; in the sermons, 74. 

Antioch, 19; Council of, 19. 

Antiphon, 4. 

Antistrophe, 21; in the sermons, 35; 
38. 

Antithesis; care needed in treatment 
of, xi; 77; 80; symmetry and, 81; 
explanation of, 88; in the ser- 
mons, 89; 93. 

Antithesis, Chiastic, 77. 

Antonines, the, 14. 


Antonomasia, 24; 65; description 
of, 72; in the sermons, 73. 

dpxato, of, 11. 

Aristides, 70. 

Aristophanes, 18. 

Aristotle, 6; on antithesis, 88. 

Arius 72. 

Arsis and Thesis, xi; 21; 29; 30. 

Asia Minor, parade-speech of, 17. 

Asianism, 6; 6-10; 11; 12; 13; 14; 16. 

Asiatics, 11. 

Assonance, 22; in the sermons, 42. 

Asyndeton, 22; description of, 44; 
in the sermons, 44-47; 49; 63; 
148, 

Athens, 14; Periclean, 15; 23; Uni- 
versity, of, 19; Basil at, 75; Fifth 
Century, 80. 

Atticism, 10-12; 13; 14; 15; 16. 

Augustus, 12. 

Basil, St., 18; 19; 20; his anti- 

thesis compared to that of Nazi- 

anzus and Chrysostom, 89; so- 
phistic manner of in metaphors, 

102; sophistic subject-matter of his 

metaphors in, 108; the sea and, 

116; acknowledges utility of ec- 

phrasis, 129; indifference of to pa- 

gan ecphrasis, 133; protests of 
against pagan culture, 146; on 
encomia, 147; inconsistencies of 
in very declarations against pagan 
culture, 148; restraint of, 148; 


1 Ordinarily reference is made neither to examples of a figure nor to its 
frequency. These regularly follow the “explanation of” or “description of”’. 
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comparison of to the Gregories , 


and Chrysostom, 149; his re- 
putation as an orator, 149; his 
renunciations of occasions for dis- 
play, 150; his serious purpose seen 


in his attitude towards allegory, | 


150; his opinion of the value of 
pagan culture, 150. 

Benedictine edition, ix; why used, 
xili. 

Berytos, 19. 

Bessiéres, ix. 

Bibliography, Select, v-vii. 

Byzantine Literature, 13. 

Byzantium, 19. 


Butin, Romanus, acknowledgment | 
Dialektikon, 


to, xlil. 

Caesarea, 75; 149. 

Chiasmus, 77; 91; explanation of, 
91; in the sermons, 93. 

Chiasmus, Antithetical, 92; ex- 
planation of, 92; in the sermons, 
93. 

Chronological Table, xiv-xv. 

Chrysostom, Dio, 17. 

Chrysostom, St. John, ix; x; 18; 
19; Figures of Sound in, 43; hy- 
perbole in, 72; antithesis in, 89; 
metaphor in, 98; 102; metaphors 
of hippodrome in, 108; 127; ec- 
phrasis in, 145; compared to St. 
Basil, 149; 150. 

Cicero, 8, 

Climax, in the sermons, 21; 36. 

Comparison, 78; explanation of, 110; 
contrasted with metaphor, 110; 
division of, 111; sophistic cate- 
gories of, 111; comparison of 
to St. Basil’s metaphors, 111; in 
the sermons, 124ff.; 128; 149. 

Comparison, Long., 78-79; 113ff.; 
126, 

Comparison, Redundant, 79; 114 ff; 
126. 

Composition, Figures of, in time of 
the Empire, 55. 











Constantine, 17; 19. 

Corax, 2. 

Court-room, Devices of, why inclu- 
ded, xii; 20; 23. 


Declamation, Oratory of, 4; 6. 

Deferrari, studies of text of letters 
of St. Basil x; acknowledgment to, 
xiii. 

Demetrius, 81. 


_ Demetrius of Phaleron, 5; 10. 
| Demosthenes, 4; 6; 9; 11; Philip- 


pics of, 17; anadiplosis and, 32; 
anastrophe and, 35; monotony of 
parallelism and, 82. 

Dialectic, why omitted, xiii. 

23; description of, 
61; in the sermons, 61-62; 63. 
Diaporesis, 23; description of, 56; 

in the sermons 56; 63. 
Diatribe, 5, 6. 
Dinarchus, 5. 


Dion of Prusa, isocolon in, 81; anti- 


thesis, 89. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 7, 


Early Greece, literature of, 13. 

Ecphrasis, prosopopoiia and, 58; 
60; 76; 79; explanation of, 128; 
categories of, 128-129; of persons, 
129; non-pagan varieties of, 134 ff., 
use of in the sermons, 144-145. 

Elegiac poetry, 1. 

Ennius, 14, 

Epanaphora, 21; 32; in the sermons, 
33; 38. 

Epanaphora, Sentence, 33; Clause, 
33. 

Ephesus, 10; 12. 

Kpideictic Oratory, 4; of Asia, 14. 

Epidiorthosis, 23; description of, 56; 
in the sermons, 57; 63. 

Eratosthenes, 17. 

Kunapius, 17, 

Eusebius, Life of Constantine of, 72. 

Exclamatio, 22; description of, 52; 
in the sermons, 52. 
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yévos, a topic of encomia, 148. 

Gordianus iii, 17. 

Gordius, Martyrdom of, 141-144. 

metgins, 2:4: 6: 7;.95. 11; 19; 25; 
excess of sound figures in, 43; 
80; 82; antithesis and, 88. 

Gorgianic Figures, and paronomasia, 
39; variations of, 76; 80ff.,; in the 
sermons, 93-95; in Libanius and 
Himerius, 94. 

Greece, 14; subjugated, 17. 

Greek Novels, 18. 

Gregories, the, x; 18; 102; com- 
pared to St. Basil, 149, 150, 

Gregory of Nazianzus St., ix; 19; 
Figures of Sound in, 43; hyper- 
bole in, 72; antithesis and, 89; 
chiasmus in, 91; metaphor in, 
98; metaphors of the hippo- 
drome in, 108; his metaphor 
compared to St. Basil’s, 109; 
127; new use of ecphrasis in, 
129; use of ecphrasis in, 145. 

Gregory of Nyssa, ix; 19; Figures 
of Sound in, 43; hyperbole in, 72; 
antithesis and,89; metaphor in, 98; 
127; new use of ecphrasis in, 129; 
ecphrasis in, 145. 

Guignet, ix; isocolon and, 81; ob- 
jection to use of statistics, ix-x. 


Hadrian, 14; 17. 

Hecataeus, 12. 

Hegesias of Magnesia, 7. 

Hellenist, of Second Century, 17. 

Hendiadys, 24; 65; description of, 66; 
in the sermons, 66. 

Heraclitus, 80. 

Hermogenes, on antistrophe, 35; on 
hyperbole, 69; his praise of De- 
mosthenes, 82. 

Herodes Atticus, 17. 

Herodotus, 12; 17. 

Hexaémeron, sparsity of sophistic 
comparisons in, 126. 

Himerius, 18; 19; 70; antithesis in, 
89; chiasmus in, 91. 
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Hippias, 9. 

Hippodrome, indifference of St. Basil 
to, 108. 

Homer, 32; 35. 

Homeric Poems, 1. 

Homilies, on the Martyrs, 58; on the 
Psalms, 58; prosopopoiia in, 58. 

Homoioteleuton, 77; 80; symme- 
try and, 81; explanation of, 87-88; 
in the sermons, 88. 

Hyperbaton, 24; 65; description of, 
65; in the sermons, 65-66. 

Hyperbole, 24; 69; description of, 
69; in the sermons, 70-71. 

Hyperides, 4. 

Hypophora, 24; description of, 62; 
63. 

Hypostrophe, 23; description of, 54; 
in the sermons, 54. 


Iambic poetry, 1. 

Tonians, 2. 

Irony, 23; in the sermons, 55; 63. 

Isaeus, 4; anastrophe and, 35. 

Isocolon, 76; explanation of, 81; in 
the sermons, 81-82. 

Isocrates, 4; 6; 11; 17; 25; 110. 

Isocratie Tradition, 27; 110. 

Italy, Northern, 14. 


Judical Oratory, 4; 5. 
Julian of Cappodocia, 19. 
Julian, Emperor, 19. 
Justinian, 19. 


kvkdos, 21; in the sermons, 36; 38. 


Libanius, 18; 19; parison in, 82; 
antithesis in, 89. 

Litotes, 23; description of, 54; in 
the sermons, 55. 

Love-letier, Fictitious, 18. 

Lycurgus, 4. 

Lysias, 4; 6; 17. 


Menander, 18. 
Menander Rhetor, 147. 
Méridier, ix; x; 109. 
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Metaphor, difficulty in treatment of, 
xi; 76; 78; 96ff.; explanation 
of, 96-98; categories of, 97; 
characteristics of sophistic, 96; 
Christian uses of, 97-98: sophi- 
stic manner of in the sermons, 
103; in the sermons, 108-109; in- 
frequency of technical, 108; prac- 
tical use of, 108; contrasted with 
comparison, 110; 126; 148. 

Metaphor, Prolonged, 78; 108. 

Metaphor, Redundant, 78; 108. 

Method of dissertation, ix. 

Migne, xiii. 

Miletus, 10; 12. 

plunows, 10. 

Minor Figures, 20-24, 

Minor Figures Sophistically Deve- 
loped, 20; 24; grouping of, 65; 
in the sermons, 74-75. 

Mytilene, 10; 12. 

Naples, 14. 

Neanthes of Pergamus, 11. 

Neo-Platonism, 15. 

Newrepa, o/, 11. 

Nicomedia, 75; 149. 

Nicostratus, 17. 

Novelli Poetae, 14. 

wddlvw, 103; 109. 

Olynthians, 8. 

Oratory, see rhetoric, epedeitic, ju- 
dicial etc. 

Oxymoron, 24; paradox and, 67; 89. 


Panegyrics on Martyrs, ecphrasis 
and, 141-145. 

Paradox, 24; 65; description of, 67; 
oxymoron and, 68; in the ser- 
mons, 68; 148. 

Paraleipsis, 23; description of, 57; 
in the sermons, 58. 

Parallelism, variations of, xii; 77; 
explanation of, 92. 

Parechesis, 22; 42; in the sermons, 
43. 

Parenthesis, 22; description of, 53; 
in the sermons, 53; 54; 63. 


Parison; 77; 82; symmetry and, 82; 
isolon and, 82; 83; explanation of, 
82; classification of, 83; in the 
sermons, 87; chiasmus and, 91. 

Parison, Chiastic, 77. 

Parison, Perfect, 77; 83. 

Parison, Sentence, 77; 86. 

Paromoion, 87. 

Paronomasia, 22; 39; in the sermons, 
40. 

Pergamus, 11. 

Periphrasis 21; 25; 26; 27. 

Philip, 17. 

Philostratus the Second, 17. 

Plato, 5; 11. 

Pleonasm, 21; 27; 28. 

Pliny the Younger, 12. 

Polemo, 17; 89. 

mous, a topic of encomia, 148. 

Political Oratory, 4; 5; 6. 

Polyptoton, 22; 40; in the sermons, 
Al. 

Polysyndeton, 22; description of, 47; 
in the sermons, 48-49; 63; 148. 

Procopius of Gaza, 19. 

Prodicus of Ceos, 58. 

Prodiorthosis, 24; description of, 62; 
in the sermons, 63. 

Prokataleipsis, 23; description of, 
57; in the sermons, 57; 63. 

Prosopopoiia, xi; 23; description 
of, 58; examples of, 58; in the 
sermons, 60. 

Protagoras, 2; 3. 

Puech, ix. 

Pun, 148. 

Pythagoras, 58. 


Quintillian, 12. 


Redundancy, Figures of, 20; 25ff,; 
in the sermons, 31; antonomasia 
and, 72. 

Repetition, Figures of, 20; 32¢f.; 
in the sermons, 38. 

Repetitive Paronomasia, 21; 36; in 
the sermons, 38. 

Revue de synthése historique, ix. 


INDEX 


Rhetoric, beginnings of, 1; of Km- 
pire, 25; Figures of Sound in, 39; 
antonomasia in, 72. 

Rhetoric, Figures of, classification 
of, 20. 

Rhetorical Questions, 22; descrip- 
tion of, 49; in the sermons, 52; 
63; 148. 

Robinson, 36. 

Romance, Sophistic, 18. 

Romans, 10. 

Rome, 14. 


Sarcasm, 23; in the sermons, 55; 63. 

School Life, in the Second Century, 
15. 

Sicily, 2. 

Society, under the Empire, 14; 16. 

godla, 2, 

Sophistic, First, 1ff.; 20. 

Sophistic, Second, ix; xi; an epoch 
in the history of rhetoric, xii; 
xut; 6; 12: 14: 19; periods of, 
17; 19; 20; Figures of Sound 
and, 43; Minor Figures and, 65; 
hyperbaton and, 65; ecphrasis 
and. 76; Gorgianic Figures and, 
80; 94; parison in, 82; antithesis, 
89; metaphor and, 96; 108. 

Sophistic, Second, Figures and De- 
vices, classification of, 76. 

Sophists, 2; of Second Century, 
15; 17; canon of, 17; Figures of 
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Sound in, 43; prosopopoiia and, 
58; hyperbaton in, 65; paradox 
and, 67; hyperbole and, 69; anti- 
metathesis and, 74; innovations 
with parison, 82; antithesis and, 
89; metaphor and, 96-97; com- 
parison and, 110; figures of the 
studio and, 120; ecphrasis and, 
128; reason for artificiality of, 
149. 

Sound, Figures of, 20; 22; 39; in 
the sermons, 43; 148; care in 
collecting of, xi. 

Statistics, ix; the case against, ix 
to x; the case for, x; necessity 
of, xi; considerations in case of, 
xl-xil; use of especially appro- 
priate in this study, xii. 

Smyrna, 10; 12. 

Synechdoche, antonomasia and, 72. 


Themistius, 18; 19; parison and, 82. 
Theophrastus, 5. 

Thucydides, 12; 17. 

Tisias, 2. 

Tragic Poets, anastrophe and, 33. 
Trajan, 16; 17. 


Vivacity, Figures of, 22-24; 44; 63. 


Western Taste, St. Basil’s use of 
dialektikon and, 61; his use of 
antonomasia and, 73. 


Xenophon, 13. 
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